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NE night during the war there was 
trouble in the port, and I had mis- 

I rang several times, and no one 
answered. Then I went out to the back 
and called. No one came ; the servants’ 
quarters were silent and untenanted, and 
the frogs croaked, and the cicades hissed, 
to the chorus of cries without. Over the 
moon -tiled roofs and the leaves of the 
pipa trees shot up occasionally a tongue 
of flame, which showed that the riot had 
begun. 

[ perceived a dim light in the paper 
windows of the little room near the stables 
occupied by my /“mg-chat. I descended 
and opened the ricketty door. Hsii Fa-to 
was sitting within, alone, absorbed in the 
study of a chess-board. 

‘I’m hanged if I'll stand this, Hsii,” I 
exclaimed angrily, kicking the stool he 
was bending over and shaking his bare 
shoulder. ‘Here I have rung half a 
dozen times, and the Settlement is burn- 
ing, and I find you moping over a con- 
founded game of draughts. Come out.” 

Hsii rose and looked at me in piteous 


givings. 


reproach. ‘Oh, master,” he said, “I 
little time makey finish the thirteen 
squares. Now I must to begin all over 


again!” 

Hsii Fa-to was a gentle, persevering 
man, with a thoughtful and intelligent 
countenance. When my business was 
over I made inquiries into the game which 
could so absorb him as to be unconscious 
that arson and massacre were abroad. I 
learned that he was studying the game of 
wet-ch'i, I must confess that I have 
already made this game the subject of a 
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story. I am very sorry to have to repeat 
myself, but I find myself engaged to relate 
facts, and facts characteristic enough to 
make any difference between a Chinese 
story and an English story are rare enough 
to bear repetition. Wer-ch’7, then, is the 
one amusement which can rank with the 
Chinese language and the Chinese drama 
as characteristic of the Chinese genius. It 
is played on a board of 324 squares, with 
150 men apiece, and is the most com- 
plicated, intricate, and _brain-destroying 
puzzle which has been invented for the 
relaxation of the mind. Whist and chess 
are frivolous by its side; for you may 
learn chess in a year, and be able to play 
whist in two years, but at the end of a life- 
time the utmost a great scholar ventured 
to say of wet-ch’s was that he began to 
know that he knew nothing. 

It is only great scholars in China who 
venture to play we-ch’s, and, indeed, to be 
an efficient at it is to have the reputation 
of great scholarship. Chinese scholars 
are capable of mastering it, simply because 
they inherit, through generations of can- 
didates for mnemonic examinations, an 
abnormal memory and an artificial clairvoy- 
ance for complications. Misi was not a 
literate, or the son of a literate, and con- 
sequently he had to educate his memory 
by beginning with simple combinations, 
and slowly increasing them. He had thus 
spent a year over the board of 100 
squares, and now studying a board of 169 
squares, which was still little more than 
half-way to the combinations of the full 
board. (In reality the squares have nothing 
to do with the game; it is played by 
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placing checkers on the intersecting points 
of the lines. But if I begin to describe it 
I shall not know where to stop.) 

So singular and presumptuous an 
ambition in a non- graduate required 
explanation. The explanation was, per- 
haps, as singular and_ characteristic 
as the game. It appeared that five 
years previously a certain mandarin in 
Hsii’s native prefecture had offered a 
valuable prize to any fellow - provincial 
who should beat him at wei-ch’s. This 
challenge was held out as an incentive 
to the local graduates to study the game, 
after the paternal fashion of medieval 
municipalities. The official’s name was 
Lo, and at this time he was prefect of 
Pao-ting. 

This had long loomed in Hsii’s vision 
as the narrow opening of his life. Hsii 
was ambitious of creeping into the 
bureaucracy—that is to say, of becoming 
a gentleman. But he was entirely self- 
educated, and it was out of the question 
for him to attempt the Civil Service 
examinations. But if he could beat a 
mandarin at we?-ch’i, it would be actually 
a better passport to official employment 
than a Asiu-ts’ai degree. And only through 
such a challenge could he ever hope for 
the honour of finding himself in the 
company of we-ch’i players. There was, 
therefore, reason in his apparently futile 
labour, and as he was a man who was 
bound to go far if he got the start, I 
entered into the spirit of his dream. I not 
only secured him a certain number of hours 
daily of uninterrupted tranquillity in one of 
my own rooms, but took a personal interest 
in the game, frequently posing as his 
opponent. Although I did not pretend to 
master the intricacies of the board, I liked 
chess, which made me not entirely a fool at 
wei-ch’i, and my “new blood” was of 
value to him, for hitherto the poor fellow 
had always played against himself. 

For three years Hsii continued in my 
service, and never for one day, except at 
New Year time and in sickness, did he 
intermit his patient persevering study. 
Sometimes, it is true, a spirit of despair 
crept over him as the bewildering compli- 
cations of the board grew with the increase 





of the number of squares, and then he 
would grow sick; and more than once I 
feared it would be the death of him. At 
such times I was obliged to support him 
with wine and delicacies. I did it willingly, 
for I was beginning to regard him with all 
the vigilant anxiety of a prize-fighter’s 
trainer. This remote and mysterious 
contest, which, for all I knew, might have 
already lapsed through the prefect’s death 
or indifference, penetrated one with the 
vague romance of the Eastern genius. 
You cannot refrain from admiring, and 
gradually believing in, a fixed purpose ; be 
it never so fantastic, there is nothing in 
all humanity so godlike as this common 
attribute of tenacity. 

Hsii had now mastered the eighteen-line 
board, and was prepared to tackle the full 
one. 

But, alas! for Hsii, his brain was not 
entirely narrow enough to be concen- 
trated on a foot-square board to the 
exclusion of his country’s woes. The 
Russians had occupied Newchwang, and 
the Germans Kiao-chao; and the voice 
of patriotism, uttered by a factious and 
ignorant secret society, had at length per- 
suaded Hsii that China’s independence 
depended on the expulsion of foreigners. 
There was a local insurrection, which, as 
usual, was called by the European papers 
a rebellion; and the spirit bade Hsii join 
it. “I velly solly, master,” he said one 
day, “ but I must go.” 

“You will be a great fool, Hsi,” I 
replied. ‘‘ You are no soldier, you know.” 

“No belong soldier pidgin to lead a 
nation,” he replied. ‘‘ Want clever man, 
who have brains and know what he fight 
against. I must go.” 

I laid my hand on the we?-ch’? board. 
“And leave this?” I said. ‘‘ More better 
stop learny nineteen - line, then p’raps 
can talky that Lo /a ren. Forma party, 
win over high official, and you have some- 
thing to go upon.” 

Hsii gazed sadly at his beloved board ; 
I knew it cut his heart-strings to abandon 
this solitary study of years. But his con- 
victions were too strong for him. 

“T not a fool,” he said mournfully. “I 
know rebellion no can succeed. But this 
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time no can wait for safety; must have official, He not betlay emperor, except 


reason man, know foreigner, to let he betlay rebel to get back again. Only 
foreigner know what Chinaman mean. _ can speak to people.” 


“I’m hanged if I'll stand this, Hsii,” I exclaimed, kicking the stool. 


P’laps I die, but after me my words will I thoroughly understood Hsii’s patriot- 
be remember, and official he see that ism, and also his policy—for he had one— 
Chinaman all same his countlee. Just and it was founded on a better knowledge 
now, no good; you no savvy Chinese of his own people and of foreign intrigues 
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than that possessed by 
Tsung-li Yamen. But I have not time to 
expiain it here. He left me. 

Some months later I was despatched to 
Chinan-fu as the secret agent of a certain 


the collective 


1 laid my hand on the wei-ch’i board. ‘And leave this ?”’ 


Z said. 


Government to counteract German influ- 
ence at the Court of the -Viceroy of 
Shantung. Curiously enough, the official 
who was entrusted with foreign questions 
rising out of the German coup-de-main was 
the identical Lo Feng-tsui, now prefect, or 
chih-fu, of Chinan. who had encouraged 
the study of wei-ch’i in the not remote 
prefecture of Pao-ting. He was respons- 
ible for the pacific behaviour of the natives 
towards the obnoxious and overbearing 
invaders. Shantung is a sparsely populated 
province, but its inhabitants are sturdy, 
turbulent, and patriotic, and the Germans 
will find themselves in an awkward position 
if they are ever attacked from the sea. 

Hsii’s little rebellion had resulted in the 
massacre of a few German marines, and in 
due course of time he was caught, with a 
score or so of armed followers, and brotght 
into Chinan. 

After some consideration I ventured to 
intercede for poor Hsii, although in my 
semi-official position it was an exceedingly 
undiplomatic step to acknowledge that the 
leader of the anti-German patriots had 
recently been in my employ. I informed 
Lo of Hsii’s long study of wer-ch’i, 
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prompted solely by the ambition to com- 
pete with his Excellency; and I insisted 
that it would be only magisterially just to 
examine him in the game, for no man 
could find time to conspire and learn 
wet-ch’: simultaneously. Lo, a 
cold, hard, vigilant man, long- 
faced, long-bodied, and erect, 
listened to me favourably, actu- 
ated by a double motive. Wer-ch’ 
was his one weak spot, and 
during the ten years that had 
elapsed since his challenge he 
had been disappointed with the 
results ; he considered the study 
of wer-ch’ a better education for 
war, law, and diplomacy than 
even the classical examinations, 
and he could ill consent to let 
a promising pupil, risen from the 
ranks too, go by without a test, 
for so vulgar an accident as high 
treason. With this medizval, 
unworldly reason went, as usual, 
another which was very modern 
and subtle : he secretly hoped that my inter- 
cession meant an informal encouragement 
from the Government to wage a guerilla 
war against the Germans. He therefore 
consented to allow Hsii to take up the old 
challenge as if he were an mnocent man, 
with the virtual understanding between us 
that if he won, an alibi should be concocted 
and his life spared. 

Thus it came about that a State prisoner 
was permitted to play against'a mandarin 
for his life. ‘“ Play with a single mind, 
Hsii Fa-to,” said Lo, when the prisoner 
had been summoned and the case explained 
to him. ‘A successful crown to your long 
study is more important than a paltry 
question of law.” 

Thus reassured, Hsii commenced the 
game of his life. Just at first he was 
naturally nervous, to say nothing of being 
ill and out of practice ; but, on the whole, 
these things were in his favour. The 
interval which had elapsed since he last 
touched a pawn had removed the staleness 
of long training, and the change from over- 
strained activity to a narrow and sedentary 
issue, served to sharpen his wits and lend 
a certain initiative to his usual caution. 
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The prefect captured the first corner 
without difficulty, and as he did so I 
shuddered. at the stern contemptuous 
eye he rested on his prisoner. The 
capturing of a corner is the simplest 
stroke of the game, requiring only two 
moves; but as the moves are made 
alternately, it is equally easy to frustrate. 
Hsii put his piece on the wrong point; 
Lo secured his corner, and his look said: 
“You do not know the game. Woe for 
you, my man.” 

Seven moves later Hsii said humbly, 
“I eat your Excellency.” With three 
men he had drawn a line across the 
captured corner, thus securing three 


points—the corner, and the two occupied 


by Lo. 


He had turned his mistake into 
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Famen, and his nightly visits to the 
prefect’s private cabinet being explained 
as secret, judicial examination. Since 
Hsii always rose from the table very pale 
and harassed by the anxious struggle, his 
languor and absorption lent some colour 
to this pretext. The prefect, of course, 
turned these mysterious sittings to more 
practical purpose, letting it be understood, 
in accordance with standard traditions, 
that Hsii was betraying his accomplices. 
The other prisoners were examined two 
or three times a week, and, under occa- 
sional applications of torture, satisfactorily 
incriminated themselves and their leader. 

On the third night, Hsii had enclosed 
twelve points to the prefect’s thirteen ; by 
the end of a week, a large number of 


The game was continued nightly for three hours. 


a stratagem. Lo evacuated his positions 
with an approving nod, and thenceforth 
looked to himself. 

The game was continued nightly for 
three hours, Hsii being imprisoned in the 


pieces were on the board, and moves were 
made very slowly and cautiously, some- 
times not more than one a night. I had 
got the inside track of the German agent 
by being lodged as the guest of the 
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prefect, nominally acting as his inter- 
preter; for the Germans, in spite of 
their haughty assumptions, had the mor- 
tification of finding that not a single 
Chinese interpreter understood their lan- 
guage. Iwas thus enabled to be present 
at each sitting of the game. It was a 
singular duel. The real tragedies of life 
are always so tame, so commonplace ; and 
in China it is still harder to detect the 
dramatic, so impassive and unemotional 
are the people. Both parties often forgot 
the anomalous conditions of the game, a 
natural result of the intense concentration 
required; but at times an interruption, a 
visit, an arrogant despatch from the 
German commandant on the coast, would 
invade the tranquillity of the quiet cabinet, 
and a hard, fixed look from the stone- 
faced prefect would cause Hsii to tremble, 
realising that his fate was hanging over 
him like Damocles’ sword. One day one 
of Hsii’s accomplices unfortunately died 
from heart-disease, accelerated by the acci- 
dental breaking of. his spine under a care- 


less handling of the ‘‘ beam” ordeal; and 


Lo became stern and impatient, for, 
curiously enough, torture is against the 
law, and if a victim dies. there is 
liable to be an investigation. Lo felt 
that he was risking degradation by his 
game, and yet he was absorbed in it, 
having never encountered so formidable 
an opponent as the poor,. trembling 
prisoner. Hsii was on the whole tranquil, 
self-contained, and clear-headed ; but his 
deep-lighted eyes and transparent pallor 
told me that he was suffering from an 
inward fever, and that his sudden immer- 
sion in active affairs had been a shock 
and improper strain on a mind naturally 
sedentary and introspective. His anxiety 
about his relatives and indifference to him- 
self bespoke that unconscious premonition 
of the clairvoyant intellect which is so 
mournful and alarming a symptom to the 
helpless onlooker. 

Hsii continued to play with rare 
prudence and skill. At the same time, 
each night exhibited an increase in his 
pallor and emaciation. He was eating but 
little, and I doubt if his sleep gave him 
rest. He was beginning to feel the 
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difference between an 18-line and a 19-line 
board, was confused by the multiplicity of 
pieces, and probably his sleep was but a 
nightmare of wei-ch’s, It is true that 
such nightmares may often serve a man in 
lieu of practice, as opium may serve in lieu 
of imagination ; but they render the execu- 
tion languid and nerveless. Lo, on the 
contrary, was now perfectly in his element, 
with two hundred odd pieces on the board 
and a complicated formulation of intricacies 
which warmed his love of subtlety. He 
began to play quicker than Hsii, who 
required with each move longer time for 
consideration, and yet was afraid of trying 
the patience of his jailer. 

The examination of the prisoners had 
meanwhile been concluded, and resulted in 
a clear verdict of armed riot and rebellion. 
Lo very properly and firmly refused to 
consider it a case of murder, the German 
marines having played police on Chinese 
territory without authorisation from the 
Emperor. The finding had been sent to 
Peking, and it was only a question of days 
for the warrant to come down for the 
execution of the “ rebels.” 

The game had now reached a critical 
stage. Every other move was accom- 
panied by the words “‘chth ni” or “ yao 
chih” (“1 eat you,” or “ check”), for the 
long-drawn skirmishes and strategies had 
led up to an arrangement which enabled a 
single man to complete the environment 
of a “‘strong place.” It was now a pro- 
cess of surrounding and “eating up” 
detached bodies of the enemy. I could 
no longer pretend to follow the game 
myself, with 250 men or more dotted all 
over the board, but I could see that the 
result hung in the balance of each move. 
Hsii was evidently troubled by his lack of 
experience, and dispirited; Lo, on the 
other hand, was filled with a keen 
anxiety, with difficulty masked behind his 
impenetrable coldness. I am afraid the 
pressure of other complications than 
wei-ch'i was weighing on him, and he 
wished to win in order not to be hampered 
by a vague promise. He was eating up 
Hsii’s small detachments at every move, 
but the latter had so admirably planned 
his game that the prefect needed all his 
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ability to avoid, or stave off, a single large 
capture which would more than counter- 
balance all his minor successes. Hsii was, 
in chess parlance, sacrificing his pieces 
for a “mate,” while Lo was constantly 
“checking.” I saw enough of Hsii’s 
game to feel an intense admiration for 
the poor fellow’s nerve, courage, and con- 
centration, in face of the awful sword 
hanging over him. 

But when play ceased for the night, 
appearances, as I say, were against Hsii. 
His position was excellent, but lack of 
practice on the full-sized board bewildered 
him, and it was becoming apparent that 
he could no longer keep his grasp on his 
own strategy. Once or twice he had 
missed his opportunity; he forgot what 
he was playing for, and in his despair 
neglected his own tactics to encounter 
those of his adversary. There was a 
triumphant glitter in Lo’s eye as he sur- 
rendered himself to the excitement of the 
game, and privately I prayed that he might 
win. He was more likely to be generous 
to a vanquished opponent who had fought 
so well than honourable to a helpless 
conqueror. 

At the end of the night’s play—the 
watchman without had just rattled the first 
watch between one and two a.m.—the 
prefect detained Hsii. His manner was 
constrained and mysterious. A servant 
brought him, as usual, a bowl of hot 
water and a face-cloth, with which he 
rubbed his face to refresh himself, while 
another servant waited with his pipe and 
a tinder-spill. In the background stood 
the two warders who had charge of Hsii. 
To-night the prefect signed to the servant 
to give the steaming face-cloth to Hsii 
also, a remarkable token of civility. He 
then beckoned. the warders, and told 
them that they could retire to their own 
quarters for the night, as their services 
would not be required to guard the 
prisoner. Moving to the opium divan in 
order not to disturb the we7-ch’? table, he 
had tea brought, and dismissed his body- 
servants for the night. Then he motioned 
Hsii to rest himself on the other half of 
the broad crimson settee, and pushed the 
opium-tray towards him. 
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“Make yourself at ease, Hsii Aszen- 
sheng,” he said sternly but kindly. ‘ You 
are fatigued, and the game is drawing to a 
close.” 

Although Hsii was not a smoker, polite- 
ness demanded that he should avail him- 
self of the soothing drug. Every China- 
man, of course, understands the manipu- 
lation of the yen-faz, and Hsii inhaled a 
pipe or two. I, sitting opposite them, 
smoked a cigar over a bottle of Japanese 
lager. 

As soon as the opium and strong tea 
had refreshed Hsii, the prefect began to 
question him concerning his conspiracy. 
If Lo had designed simply to extract 
information from his prisoner for his own 
condemnation, he could. have adopted no 
more effective means, for this politeness 
overcame the sensitive fellow far more 
than coercion would have done, and he 
told everything. ‘Then, in a simple way, 
Lo made a startling announcement. 

“It is well that I sh’ inform you, Hsii 
hsien-sheng, that the imperial rescript con- 
cerning your affair was received to-day. 
On the day after to-morrow, at daybreak, 
the parties concerned in this unfortunate 
folly are to be punished.” 

Poor Hsii turned as white as a sheet. 

“Is — is the game to count for 
nothing, /a ren?” he stammered. 

“I shall beat you,” the prefect said 
ominously. ‘‘A victory on your part 
would, I suppose, in view of my having 
been so foolish as to grant you this 
privilege, place me under certain obli- 
gations; but it is better for you to con- 
sider yourself already beaten, Fa-to.” 

Hsii was unable to say anything. I 
regret that for my own part I did not 
interpose, or make clearer my own readi- 
ness to incur misrepresentation rather 
than leave any doubt of my desire for 
Hsii’s pardon. Unfortunately, my curious 
position had compelled me, during the 
game, to retain an appearance of neutrality 
and even of suspicion; for Lo had given 
out several hints regarding the attitude of 
my Government towards the German 
encroachment, and diplomacy forbade me 
to encourage him with false hopes. 

Presently Lo laid down his pipe and 
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rose. ‘‘ You require fresh air, Hsii Fa-to,” 
he said negligently, “‘let us step outside 
and see the stars.” 

He conducted us into a walled garden, 
communicating by a wicket with the bank 
of the canal. He opened this wicket, and 
on closing it did not replace the bar. We 
strolled back, and the prefect wished Hsii 
a pleasant night. “It is on nights like 
these,” he said, “that dreamers love to 
wander in the open air.” 

The following night the game was 
resumed. The prefect was singularly 
stern, and he seemed to regard Hsii’s 
appearance with absolute distaste. ‘ You 
do not appear to have spent as good a 
night as I hoped,” he said with cold 
irony. ‘‘ Sit down, then, since you insist 
playing to a finish.” 

Lo seated himself with a stern, set face, 
and looked absently at the board. Suddenly 
his brow grew black, and he cast a sharp 
and suspicious glance at Hsii. 

It was Hsii’s move. He seemed puzzled 
and indecisive. Lo watched him relent- 
lessly. Once or twice Hsii took up a piece 
from the diminished pile at his side, and 
put it down again. Then he looked up, 
and shrank a little on encountering the cold, 
stern, and suspicious eye of his adversary. 
“* Will your Excellency forgive me if I am 
slow?” he asked piteously. “It is the 
first time I have played on a full board; 
the number of pieces begins to bewilder 
me. I forget where I was last night.” 

“Take your time, Hsii Fa-to,” the pre- 
fect replied sternly. ‘It shall not be said 
that Lo Féng-tsui has played unfairly, 
even against a cheat. I am not surprised 
that you forget where you were.” 

I was horror-struck at these words; 
they were obviously an accusation, and 
contradicted themselves by being distinctly 
intimidating. But Hsii did not seem to 
take them as unusual. The expression 
which I have translated “ cheat” might 
equally be applied to him as a rebel, and 
he took it with patient humility. On the 
other hand, if the board had been 
tampered with, his hesitation might be 
interpreted as guile. 

At last Hsii looked up with a strange 
and pathetically bewildered air. ‘I think 
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it must be your Excellency’s move,” he 
said, ‘‘ I do not remember Fe 

““Hsii Fa-to,” said the prefect (no 
longer employing the flattering ‘‘ Mr.” he 
had given him overnight), “it is your 
move. See that you do your best, or I 
shall strike you in the face for a trickster.” 

I was horrified. It was certain that 
Lo suspected his prisoner of cheating. 
I could not credit it of Hsii. Or was 
the prefect acting to justify a treachery ? 

Hsii flushed, and instantly raised his 
head with a proud and defiant glance. 
He put down a checker. “ Chi ni,” he 
said contemptuously. 

The nz (“ you,” instead of ‘‘ great man”’) 
alone was insolent, although the formula 
of the game among equals. 

The move that Hsii had made was 
victory. There still remained some 
vacant spots and spare pieces, but not 
enough to retrieve the prefect’s loss. 
Hsii’s move, I learnt subsequently, was 
a master stroke. It unexpectedly com- 


pleted the enclosure of a large space of 


the board, already held in position by 
eight of the prefect’s men. It gave Hsii 
nine points, which could not be retrieved. 
It made him five points ahead, and his 
other positions were so good that there was 
not room for the prefect to make up that 
number, however skilfully he played. 

Lo pushed his chair back and called for 
his pipe, his hard eyes angry and inex- 
orable. 

‘* You have won,” he said. ‘You were 
foolish to cheat, for you are a good player. 
You were still more foolish to neglect my 
warning, and the opportunity to win fresh 
air in preference to an unhealthy game.” 

Hsii exhibited a bewildered confusion, 
combined with a manifestly righteous 
indignation. 

“Cheat? I have not cheated!” he 
retorted hotly. 

“Go,” said the prefect, pointing sternly 
to the door. ‘ Your money shall be paid 
to you.” 

The wretched Hsii was hustled from the 
room. I could not refrain from expostu- 
lating with the prefect. I expressed my 
firm conviction that Hsii-was incapable of 
dishonesty. 
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“Since you believe so 
replied angrily, “I will convince you. 
You were witness of the fact that I 
inadvertently left open the wicket of the 
garden, and showed this fool the way to 
it. When I had retired to my bed the 
danger of such carelessness struck me, and 
it being too late to summon the runners, 
I instructed one of my women to go out 
and watch the prisoner’s door. She saw 
him, an hour later, 


easily,” Lo 


towards dawn, 
come back into this 
room and place a 
checker on the 
board. I chid her 
for a dreamer; but 
at the first glance 
to-night I detected 
The 


not sure 


the change. 
man 
of his game ; so he 
cheated.” 

[I could not 
doubt the prefect’s 
word. And I could 
not believe that a 
man’s fundamental 
character could 
change in a moment 
from _ straightfor- 
wardness to dis- 
honesty, and from 
prudence to folly. 
If Hsii over- 
come by the fear 
of death, he would 
have taken a step 
further, and 
escaped. My conviction was, and is to 
this day, that, perhaps in part due to the 
opium, he had done the thing uncon- 
sciously in his sleep. He had dreamt of 
the game; he knew it was his move, and 
he had made it, but asleep. 

With great misgivings I ventured to 
expostulate with the prefect, but with 
unhappy effect. He virtually accused me 
of being in collusion with Hsii. He 
insinuated that the idea of the game was 
from the beginning a trick. My Govern- 
ment wished to obtain Hsii’s pardon in 


was 


was 


She saw him: come back into this room and 


place a checker on the board. 
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this underhand method, in order to embroil 
China with the Germans without embroil- 
ing themselves. 

At early dawn I was called with the 
request that I would be present, in my 
official chair, at the execution. I did so, 
having still strong hopes that certain 
representations I had made, coupled with 
the Fu’s own sense of justice, would still 
react in favour of Hsii. The German 
Attaché, some 
officers in uniform, 
and a file of marines 
were present. 

Most of 
prisoners were un- 
able to walk, and 
were carried to the 
ground in baskets. 
They were dumped 
out and placed in 
a row, pinioned, in 
a kneeling posture. 
The prefect read 
out to the German 
representatives the 
imperial _ rescript. 
He then seated 
himself, and before 
I realised what. was 
taking place, a 
sickening thud fell 
on the silence. I 
looked round 
quickly, and saw 
the executioner 
stalking  imper- 
turbably along 
the line, lopping 
the bowed heads. The prefect looked 
on, stern and impassive. 

Hsii was at the end of ¢he line. 
raised his head and cried in 
accents— 

‘I did not cheat! I did not ch fe 

‘‘Cheat ?” said the German Attaché 
disdainfully, when the word was interpreted 
to him as we went back to the refection 
prepared by the Viceroy. ‘* Who the devil 
said anything about cheating ? -yThe man 
caused the massacre of two of our 
marines.” 


the 


He 
terrible 














' ENGLISH AND DUTCH AS ALLIES AND ENEMIES. 


| | By WALTER FREWEN LORD, 


| Author of “ The Lost Possessions of England,” “The Lost Empires of the Modern World,” etc. 


T has ever been the habit of England, none the less, though in a coarsened and 
when conquering the Dutch, to sweep exaggerated form, enough of the character- 

the board, and having annexed their istics of the ancestors of whom he is the 
entire possessions overseas, to stand in degenerate descendant for it to be worth 
our while to remember how England has 
dealt with Holland in the past. On the 
present occasion we need hardly fear, even 
for our diplomacy, for we have a Secretary 
of State who is reputed to know precisely 
how many shillings go to make the pound 
sterling. Moreover, we are fortunately 
backed by Colonial Governments—Govern- 
ments which are not in the habit of 
making presents except to the Mother 
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some embarrassment in the face of her 
conquests, and finally hand them back 
again, On One occasion accompanying the 
gift with the douceur of a round six 
millions, conferred for what reason it would 
be hard to say. We are not to-day at 
war with the Dutch; for to name Paul 
Kruger and the Silent William in the 
same breath would be an insult to the 
House of Orange of which only a Boer CORNELIS VAN TROMP. 

should be capable. But our own diplo- 

macy is evergreen in the face of what Country, and who will assuredly send in 
enemy soever; and the Boer of to-day, their bills and see that they are promptly 
though a caricature of the de Wittes and _ settled 

van Tromps of earlier days, preserves, But as touching the question of Dutch 
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THE ENGAGEMENT OFF THE NORTH FORELAND, 1666 (ENEMIES). 


THE ATTACK ON CHATHAM BY THE DUTCH IN 1667. 
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and English as friends and foes, Jet it not 
be forgotten that before England and 
Holland expanded into ocean-empires, 
it was as often as not Holland .that was 
the victor. It is only when.the days of the 
Ruyters and Tromps are-already a century 
old that it becomes historical to write of 
the English habit of conquering Holland. 
De Ruyter was not a noble; the “particle” 
in his case is merely the definite article, 
and the name by which he is known is 
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de Ruyter appeared chiefly as a diplo- 
matist; there was no fighting. But in 
half a: dozen: conflicts we learnt. to our 
cost what: Dutch seamanship: was like ; 
and in: the: year 1667, when the Dutch 
sailed up the: Medway, England was as 
near to seeing the capital. menaced as 
she has been at any time since the Con- 
queror entered it. In those days England 
and Holland were fighting for the empire 
overseas; and as a consequence of the 





THE ACTION OFF BEACHY HEAD, 1690 (ALLIES), 


a nickname derived from his schoolboy 
exploit of climbing a steeple and_ riding 
on the weathercock. In: those days he 
was only a ragged urchin, playing on the 
quays of Amsterdam. He had for play- 
fellow a little African friend, who returned 
to the West Coast and rose to be head of 
his tribe. His tribe lived near Goree, just 
where the fever begins; and when de 
Ruyter, now the great Admiral, captured 
Goree from England in the year 1664, 
the two friends foregathered after a 
separation of fifty years—the Dutch 
Admiral and the African chief. At Goree 


‘ 


war, which contained so many disastrous 
episodes, we at least acquired New 
Amsterdam, better known as New York. 
New Amsterdam was rechristened after 
our sailor Prince of those days ; that same 
Prince who—quantum mutatus ab illo— 
was twenty years later to flee before the 
Dutch at the Battle of the Boyne. 
Southwold Bay was James’s best day. 
His fighting qualities were undeniable, 
and he had some tincture of naval strategy. 
Certainly he was far superior to his cousin, 
Prince Rupert, and if below Blake, was 
equaily above Monk with his idiotic 
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“Wheel to the left!” when he wanted 
the helm put down. The Duke of York’s 
victory culminated in the blowing-up of 
the Leniracht, which the 
Admiral Opdam. 

It was van Tromp who, in justifiable 
pride at having defeated Blake, hoisted a 
broom at the masthead to intimate that he 
had swept the English from the seas. 
Must we give up this story, like so many 
others that we like to believe ? It appears 
that we must; and, indeed, van Tromp’s 
despatches are those of a very modest 
man whom we can hardly imagine in- 
dulging in the fanfaronade ascribed to him 
by tradition. The Dutch Government, if 
Government it can be called, corrupt, 
niggardly, and inefficient, had reduced 
the fleet so low that in the Cromwellian 
wars de Ruyter had -flatly refused to go 
It is hard to say which was the 
more corrupt—the Dutch Government of 
the Cromwellian wars, or the British 
Government under Charles II. Yet so 
much depended on personal prowess that, 
provided the fleet could only get to 
sea, it was sure to give a good account of 
itself. Thus, only a year before the guns 


flew flag of 


to sea. 
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of the Dutch bombarding Chatham were 
heard in London, the British fleet could 
give so good an account of itself as the 
Battle of the North Foreland. 


AS 
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But it is not good to dwell on these 
fights. Both England and Holland had 
fought the good fight of freedom against 
Spain, and it is painful to see the two 
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great defenders of liberty fighting 
Titanic battles with each other for trade 
reasons. Van Tromp was killed fighting 
against Monk; de Ruyter was slain in 
battle off Messina—he died (strange irony 
of fate!) a Spanish Duke. Not more 
pleasant to contemplate is the Battle of 
Beachy Head, where the English, nomin- 
ally allied to the Dutch, deserted their 
friends in the battle and left the victory to 
Tourville. But for the fate of 
England was not decided on the sea; and 
the victory of Beachy Head was useless to 
the King, who fled before the Dutch at 
Boyne Water. take leave of 
the seventeenth century we must not forget 
Jan Evertsen, the companion of van 
Tromp, and Witte Cornelis de Witte, 
fiercest and most feared of Dutch com- 
manders, who in vain attempted to take the 
place of de Ruyter. 

The eighteenth century opened, bring- 
ing with it memories of Neerwinden 
and Steenkirk, where English and Dutch 
had faced defeat together, and usher- 
ing in the War of the Spanish Suc- 
cession. Herein it is hard to say 


once 


Before we 
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whether the courage of the Dutch or the — tend, this fierce rivalry of England and 
imbecility of their Government is most to Holland, and the still fiercer resistance of 
be marvelled at. But of all their joint both to France? What were we fighting 
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THE SIEGE OF LILLE BY THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH (ALLIES). 
achievements none stands out more _ for, and who gained by the result? We 


forcibly than the capture of Lille. And _ were fighting for the command of the sea, 
now, we may ask, to what does it all and its consequence—a colonial empire. 


THE ACTION OFF THE DOGGER BANK, 1781 (ENEMIES). 
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Holland dropped out of the running as_ that France was left with no empire at all. 


regards the Atlantic shores; and, leaving In order to remedy this disaster, France 


France and England to fight theircentury- twice annexed Holland with all the Dutch 


THE DEFEAT OF THE DUTCH OFF CAMPERDOWN, 1797. 


long duel, contented herself with the Far dependencies; once under the Republic, 
East. The net result of the duel was that and once under the Empire. The Dutch, 
England was shorn of half herempire,and not unwillingly, became our enemies. 





THE SECOND ENGAGEMENT IN THE TEXEL. 
From Isabey's Painting in the Luxembourg. 
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They fought us under the French flag at 
the Cape and at the Moluccas, in Surinam 
and Curacao. There is a ship in her 
Majesty’s Navy at the present moment 
whose name celebrates our conquest of 
this island with the festive name; a 
conquest forgotten, perhaps, by most 
of us, Curagao— like Angostura — con- 
veying anything but definite geographical 
ideas. 

The Dutch flag, then, flew side by 
side with the French flag from Jan. 27, 
1795, when the “ Batavian Republic” was 
founded, till the Peace of Amiens. It 


is with but a melancholy satisfaction 
that we can recall the uninterrupted 
series of victories of England over 


Holland that marked this war, as well as 
the war that followed upon the promotion 
of Louis Bonaparte to the crown of 
Holland in 1806. But though fighting 
against every tradition that had made 
their country great, the Dutch fought 
gallantly. The occasions when we were 
well matched with the Dutch were light 
squadron or single-ship actions and fleet 
actions. The capture of colonies was 
comparatively humdrum work. The action 
in the historical waters of the Texel 
fought on Oct. 23, 1798, is a good example 
of single-ship engagements. In point of 


fact, it was one ship against two; the 
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British ship being the frigate Sirius (thirty- 
six 18-pounders). The Furve carried thirty- 
six and the Waakzamheid six guns. Captain 
King, of the S:vzus, caught them separated 
by two miles of sea, tackled the Waak- 
zamheid (a corvette) and captured her. 
The Waakzamherd only fired one gun; and 
King, having put a prize crew on board, 
started in chase of the Furie. The chase 
began at nine a.m., and lasted till five in 
the afternoon, when the /urve surrendered 
after a smart engagement lasting half an 
hour. Both ships were added to the 
British Navy ; the Furie being rechristened 
the Wilhelmina to with 
the Fury, and the Waakzamhetd (of 
which our Jack Tars must have made 
wonderful work) sailing under her Dutch 
name. 

Better known than this little fight is the 
great battle of the Texel or Camperdown, 
fought on Oct. 11, 1797, the great fleet 
action which made way for fights like that 
of the Sirius and her two enemies. All 
that England retained of her first conquest 
of the Dutch Empire was Ceylon; all that 
she retained of the second conquest was 
the Cape of Good Hope, for the retention 
of which we paid six millions sterling ; so 
that the existing Dutch Empire is a free 
gift, twice over bestowed by England on 
Holland. 


avoid confusion 
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| By K. L, MONTGOMERY. 





“ AIR banes, guanium sufficit, are like 

to come to each man in his life- 
time, so nere’s for it!” quoth Writer 
Monroe. 

The squeeze with which the door of 
Saunders Macalpine’s sedan saluted the 
respectable rotundity of the cargo descend- 
ing from it was not the motive of this 
aphorism. The Writer squeezed through 
triumphantly, brushed a snuff pollen from 
his flapped waistcoat, and addressed him- 
self to ascend the outer stair of a house in 
Tod’s Close, all in a singular reluctance. 

“°*Tis a hellicat pack I’m shouldered 
with the day!” he muttered, with an 
emphasis unbefitting the godly plant which 
the Bowhead held Writer Monroe to be. 

The barefooted lass who answered the 
grating of the ring against the serrated 
door-pin of the Edinburgh flat welcomed 
him with alacyrity. 

“‘ Mistress Anne, the Writer-body!” she 
bawled, lifting her voice in a_ heraldic 
importance. The Writer sidled into the 
parlour, sending an anguished glance 
round the portraits set in their gilt mould- 
ings in the dark wainscotted walls. Then 
a door at the farther end was flung open, 
framing the apparition of a young lady, 
with one half of the red-gold hair about 
her shoulders white with the barber's best 
powder. 

“*Come away, Mr. Monroe, I’m fain to 
see you,” she cried. ‘This is just my 
powdering- closet; it was my father’s 
oratory, honest man, but he's long gone 
to a land where powder and prayers are 
not.” 

The lawyer girded up his loins. 

“TI may hold your leddyship conversant 
with the events of your kinsman MacIntosh 
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of MacIntosh’s decease and interment,” 
he began. ‘“ Decently and in order was 
aye the word wi’ him.” 

‘Save us, Writer, my uncle was no the 
man to have been interred wi’out the 
decease,” interrupted Mrs. Anne im- 
patiently. ‘He bided on the property 
like a tod in its earth, and held on to life 
with the grip he did to the bawbees.” 

“Yet all flesh is grass,” resumed the 
lawyer. 

‘‘And the harvest is no unwelcome,” 
retorted his client. ‘ Ye’ll have the will 
with ye, doubtless ? 

‘“*1’ll no say there wouldn’t be a bit note 
or the like,” Monroe admitted, taking 
water again with increased hesitation. 
“But this wide world is a desperate 
shifting place, Mrs. Anne.” 

Mrs. Anne yawned. 

“And the unforeseen is all that a man 
may aye count on,” proceeded the Writer. 
“Yet MacIntosh doubtless took into his 
considers the peril wealth might be to a 
young female with no other adviser than 
the brains under her own bongrace, and 
every man jack of the clan of the good- 
for-nothings dangling round the sign of 
the Fair Face.” 

Mrs. Anne’s high heel cracked smartly 
on the boards. 

“*My mirror will serve my turn anent 
the fair face, Writer, the better that it 
lacks a tongue. Am I, or am I not, the 
heiress, as I’ve been bred up since I was 
the height of a knittimg-prick to fancy 
myself?” 

““Ye are, Mistress Anne,” gasped the 
Writer in a tremulation. ‘“‘ Lord forgive 
me!” he ejaculated inwardly ; “‘yet it’s 
the truth pro /anfo.” He eyed the stormy 
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beauty warily ‘‘ Fulfilling one reserva- 
tion or condition, as I may say.” 

“What condition ?” demanded the lady. 

Writer Monroe clasped his scratch-wig. 

“That . - - ye marry the heir,” he said 
faintly 

Mistress Anne sprang from her chair 

“Me marry!” she cned, “‘and—the 
heir!” The colour that had died out of 
the pure oval of her face crept back ; 
Mistress Anne fell a-thinking as she stood 
“‘And where may my uncle have found 
this gallant heir, if not where the High- 
landman found the tongs?” she resumed 


bitingly 
“Just your cousin Eneas, Mistress 
Anne,” submitted Writer Monroe. ‘ Lord, 


a hen on a hot griddle has an easier seat 
than mine,” he reflected. ‘* Nolle prosequi, 
yet reluctance avails nothing——” 

“T’ll be frank with you,” Mistress 
Anne remarked. ‘‘ MacIntosh has spun 
the rare turn this day thinking to saddle 
the property with my cousin Eneas—the 
old Whiggie scooping a nest for the young 
one.” A charming roguish smile came to 
her scarlet lips. ‘‘ But women’s apron- 
strings have aye been the reins to drive a 
MacIntosh in, and I’m thinking I’ll have 
an observe of this fine cousin of mine, and 
see if the King—God bless him !—need 
lose a friend in the wife of my cousin 
Eneas! ” 

Writer Monroe got on his feet. 

“By your leave, Mistress Anne, I'll 
make an end before I’maway. The testa- 
ment regulates that such marriage shall take 
place no later than this present sixteenth 
of March, in this year 0’ grace 1745, to 
which end your cousin is lying at the 
White Hart, in the Grassmarket, to learn 
your pleasure.” 

“‘And my pleasure is to tryst him at 
the Old Assembly this night,” she 
returned coolly. ‘‘ My uncle, thinking to 
make a finchel of his will, set over-little by 
his own blood; we MaclIntoshes are by 
times kittle-cattle*to drive. But away wi’ 
ye, Writer, wi’ my message at your tengue’s 
fip, since ye’ve turned blackfoot in the 
matter.” 

Captain Eneas MacIntosh, under the 
candleshine in the Old Assembly, looked 
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a likely beau enough to hit any woman's 
fancy, as he combed his modish periwig 
perfunctorily, casting glances towards the 
spiral stairway. 

‘*Stap my vitals, if I’ve a stomach for 
this business, Monroe!” he declared, with 
a slightly nervous laughter. ‘To be 
weighed in the balance and _ found 
wanting would be vastly mortifying; but 
a tulzie, such as you seem to forebode, 
with a red-haired quean, like enough to 
clapperclaw my face Zounds, who 
comes here? The completest pretty 
creature ever I clapt eyeson!... Venus 
in tartan, by all that’s lovely !” 

Mistress Anne—at that moment sinking 
in a splendid cheese to Miss Nicky Murray 
in her character of lady directress of 
ceremonies—had, indeed, proclaimed her 
Jacobite sympathies in a manner which 
sent a chill of outraged prudence down 
Writer Monroe’s backbone. Her silken 
négligée of Stuart tartan, open over a 
white satin petticoat deeply flounced with 
Malines, was laced across a stomacher 
embroidered with silver roses , white was 
her suit of ribbons, while in front of the 
bronze hair, only lightly touched with 
powder, a “ pong-pong,” in the shape of a 
frosted silver rose, nodded on the wilful 
little head. As the slender small foot 
pointed to the “ recover,” Mistress Anne’s 
fringed eyelids were lifted, turtting straight 
on MaclIntosh’s face, deliberately scrutin- 
ising the fresh complexion, laughing hazel 
eyes, and short, rounded chin. The “‘ pong- 
pong” vibrated with extra vigour as 
Mrs. Anne completed her survey. 

Miss Nicky Murray was about raising 
her painted leather fan as a signal to the 
fiddlers in the recess to tune up on a minuet, 
when Mistress Anne stepped forward. 

** By your leave, Madam,” she said, “I 
would ask Mistress Bell Cameron and her 
partner to: defer their steps, on the plea 
that I must be married before midnight is 
rung from St. Giles’s steeple.” 

The groups of belles and_ beaux, 





normally distinct in their camps, were 
a-pressing pell-mell about the parties. The 
rustle of hoops and squeaking of high- 
heeled shoes. smothered a whisper of Miss 
Nicky Murray’s, but Mistress Anne’s answer 
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sent a shiver over shoulders in tempting 
half-concealment under the net folds of 
their befongs. 

“°Tis the only way to secure the 
property to the Cause, and for that sake 
I’d wed with Major Weir himself!” said 
Mistress Anne between closed lips. 
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Edinburgh gossips vowed the marriage 
something of a bite when the young pair 
took up their quarters in Tod’s Close, 
instead of riding down to the MacIntosh 
country. Madam Anne wished it, and 
affairs had a knack of falling out as 
Madam Anne wished. 





“* Come away, Mr. Monroe, I’m fain to see you,” she cried. 


MacIntosh seized her hand. 

“This is my wife!” he cried in a voice 
that rang to the carved-oak ceiling, as the 
tartan silk billowed on the ground with 
the depth of its wearer's assenting 
courtesy. The smile on the bride’s Cupid- 
bow lips had something of harness, but 
the carnation of her complexion did not 
vary by a sampler shading as she left the 
assembly oa her husband’s arm. 


“Blister me, but she’s so pretty a 
devil!” MacIntosh in the first of it would 
explain to a tavern crony over his 
“‘meridian” of ‘“‘a cauld cock 
feather,” as he dipped the raisins in the 
brandy absently. ‘“‘We have but the 
one will between us; but, gadzooks! 
if ’twas not for her tearing loveliness 
she’d-be like to find a husband is yet a 
man!” 


and a 
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Madam Anne concerned herself little 
with these tavern adjustings of the 
matrimonial scales. She concerned her- 
self little in any wise with her husband ; 
clavering eternally, as he complained, 
with the Cavalier coterie at the Citadel 
of Leith, bringing back from thence 
as the summer advanced a_ golden 
smoulder of fire in her fine eyes. It was 
on a warm July morning when the lady, 
sipping a dish of chocolate in her 
closet, set Pompey, the black footboy, to 
running every way at once in search of 
the Laird. 

MacIntosh waited on his lady without as 
much delay as would have served to discard 
the mode-tippet in which he had been 
taking a daunder on Castle Hill, but now 
his glance did not soften at the charming 
figure in blonde fly-cap and white ruffled 
mob flowing over a modest pocket-hoop 
And Madam Anne stated her matter with 
an extra roundness. 

‘* MacIntosh, we’ll away to the town * 
in a seven-night! Be so obliging as to 
order all things.” 

MacIntosh swelled like an offended 
turkey-cock. 

“« Split me, Madam, you play the imper- 
tinent! I’d have you to know, Madam, 
who I am!” 

But the domestic arsenal held other 
weapons than those of Venus to subdue a 
ngtineer. % 

When the Laird, routed from his slight 
defences, flung out of his wife’s presence, 
the penalty of rebellion had still to be 
faced in the shape of the panoply of 
sullenness in which for days the offended 
deity encased herself. And the couple rode 
out of Edinburgh in the seven-night. 

After sullenness it was the more of an 
agreeable surprise that on the morning 
after their arrival at the grey stone “town” 
of the MacIntoshes, the Laird, déscending 
the ill - convenient stairs, should hear 
Madam Anne’s flute-like voice carolling 
through the hall. ‘That “ Lillibulero” 
was the tune might have been an offence 
to Whig ears, but to give occasion to the 
enemy by remonstrance is not to be 
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thought of by the vanquished who, in 
the tolerance bred of adversity, desires to 
live in peace with all men, especially 
victors. Therefore, Madam Anne’s catches 
and steps were received by her husband 
in a complete approval. 

“Laird, Laird, the Hanover rats will 
be for scuttling into their holes the day!” 
she cried. ‘‘He’s landed. God save 
the King!” 

Madam Anne on her knees in the old 
hall, her clasped hands flung exultantly 
above her head, was a pretty sight for any 
man not happening to stand in King 
George’s uniform. 

“What play-acting’s this, Madam ?” 
MacIntosh demanded. 

“It’s the play, Laird, that Scotland 
may hold her head high to be the stage 
of! Prince Charlie come to his own, 
The Chevalier, his father, called at the 
Edinburgh Cross—I have it by a sure 
band! MacIntosh, we must raise the 
clan; and there’s those of the Farquhar- 
sons are sib to us ry 

“There’s those in Bedlam are sib to 
you!” her husband interrupted roughly 
“Do you take me for the crack-brained 
pair of you, that I should run my neck 
into the St. Johnstone’s tippet, to pin a 
widow’s train to your petticoats ? Damme, 
Madam, you don’t break our uncle’s will 
that fashion while there’s a bar or a bolt 
on the doors to keep a mad woman within 
her chamber !” 

Madam Anne sprang up, the fire in her 
eyes lightening into flame. 

‘* Fou fool!” she ground out through 
shut teeth as she swept from the room. 

Madam Anne’s fair face and gallant 
spirit served their owner well in the next 
days, nor could the mists, moving like a 
phantom army about the scanty .camp 
where the hopes of Scotland roosted, cast 
aught of a chill-clinging pall about her. 
Lady MacIntosh, desiring to be conducted 
to the Prince’s audience, came into the 
light and warmth of the royal tent with as 
free a step as though taking the floor in 
the Old Assembly, and the curtsey in 
which Madam Anne sank at the feet 
of the fair-haired youth who stood to meet 
her was no more or legs. graceful than 
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many a one executed to Miss Nicky 
Murray in her second-best pinners. 

‘“* My liege!” Madam Anne cast aside 
the plaid muffling head and shoulders. 


Captain Eneas Macintosh looked a likely beau 


to hit any woman's fancy. 


“*T have raised the MacIntosh clan and 
three hundred more to your Highness’s 
standard, and would make you welcome to 
the last drop of our hearts’ blcod !” 

“ Pardieu!” cried the young man. 





‘“‘Fairest recruiting-sergeant, may I not 
beg for a name on which to hang my 
gratitude ?” 

Irresistible Stuart fascination of look 
and tone softened Madam 
into a rosy smile. 

“1 am your Highness’s 
poor servant, Anne 
MacIntosh, wife of Eneas 
MacIntosh of that ilk.” 

“Wife?” The Prince 
wrinkled his brows in a per- 
plexity. ‘“‘May I reckon 
your husband among my 
supporters ?.” 

‘““As much as the bogle 
in the cornstalks!” flashed 
out Madam Anne. 

“‘ Peste! A fair field it has 
to guard! But, ma mie, even 
a bogle can scare folk by 

times. Suppose the hus- 
band should make,a coil 
over such doings, have 
you a rapier to draw 
on him ?” 

“‘T have a tongue! ” 
quoth Madam Anne 
demurely. 

“Oh, crystal!” The 
exclamation broke 
from a slight dark 
man standing by the 
logs. ‘“‘ Were I in the 

husband’s shoes, run me 

through the body if I 
did not parry a tongue with 
a good willow-wand!” ~ 

Lady MacIntosh bridled 
haughtily, casting a rapid 
glance towards the speaker. 
Under a direct gaze from 
steel-blue eyes, something of 
a derangement stole into 
her attitude, curled lashes 
drooped low and _ lower; 
Madam Anne stood a-blush- 
ing like a chidden child. 

Charles Edward turned with a gracious 
gesture. 

‘* Methinks, gentlemen, we can scarce 
serve the cause better than by bestowing a 
commission on this fair lady, whose clan 


enough 
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would be hard set to find a more gallant 
leader.” With a debonair grace of move- 
ment he brushed the fair cheek in a 
fugitive kiss. ‘‘ Permit me to abandon 
my quarters solely to your service, and to 
salute you—Colonel Anne |” 

Colonel Anne took her honours very 
quietly, whether in her rigidly secluded 
quarters in camp, or heading the clan in 
her laced tartan riding-coat, with the pro- 
voking curls of her hair straying under the 
man’s bonnet set on the pretty head. Yet 
the hands gripped the bridle a thought 
more on the day when some musket-shots 
from a birch coppice told of an ambush 
which must be swept from cover. 

Orders were flying from the staff with a 
loosened rein, and Colonel Anne sat down 
more firmly in the saddle as she recog- 
nised the horseman for the dark officer 
whose vigorous aside on the audience 
night had cost her a flushing. The steel- 
blue eyes were intent on hers as he reined 
in at her side. 

‘‘Back, Madam! Yon ambush must 
be evaporated. Back, I say; this is no 
woman’s work.” 

The small hands closed like a vice upon 
the lines. 

‘“ You overstep your commission, Sir! 
How dare you meddle with me!” Colonel 
Anne ejaculated, but her horse was swung 
round smartly on his haunches. 

*“7 have not vowed the ‘ obey’ to you, 
child! Plague on your tantrums, will you 
keep us here till nightfall ?” 

Routed and in a disorder, Colonel Anne 
fled forward, as though fain to outride an 
emotion that, masked and unknown, yet 
seemed to cry a ‘Stand and deliver!” in 
her ears. The crackling of firelocks went 
by her unheeded ; for once a Stuart’s word 
and smile failed to create a tremor in a 
female breast. 

“*Charming Colonel, it would become 
us little to risk blackening that fair face 
with powder. The Master of Errol, as 
your proxy in action, will not discredit 
you!” 

Colonel Anne’s throat closed with 
passion. She, whose loyalty had shackled 
her with fetters that had never galled as 
now, to be treated as a puppet, and before 


the one whose eyes, the girl told herself, 
inspired her with an aversion. With the 
daylight she would retire from the camp, 
abandon the clan, return to her husband’s. 
house, where at least she could be 
absolute. 

Lady MacIntosh, pacing her tent in a 
swirl of feeling, heard her name pro- 
nounced; a keen dark face seemed to 
start from her thoughts distinct upon the 
background of the summer twilight. 

“I am bound by the commission which 
you hold, Madam, to report a prisoner.” 

Colonel Anne, flinging up her head in 
a defiance, looked again. The florid face 
set sullen, the hazel eyes hardened into a 
brown tawny, showed as_ her _hus- 
band’s. For the second time the blood 
flew stingingly over cheek and brow and 
chin. 

Yet, before that fine smile on the 
Master’s lips, the Colonel would play her 
part. 

“Your servant, Captain!” 

‘* Your servant, Colonel!” 

The wife rejected the sword which the 
husband tendered with a mechanical 
gesture. ‘To the guard-tent!” she 
ordained briefly. 

“Craving permission, Colonel, to mine!’” 
supplemented the Master coolly. ‘‘Zounds, 
man!” he added, slipping his arm under 
MaclIntosh’s elbow, “it would seem you 
have come by a mistress in the place of a 
wife in'a ‘cursed formal manner, instead 
of by the short cut to matrimony most 
men affect !” 

The light, mocking voice died in the 
darkness, deepening on a prostrate figure 
clenching rosy nails into soft palms. A 


tempest of hatred, shot with levin-bolts of 


unholy hopes, swept Colonei Anne’s soul 
to and fro on its bat-like pinions. Clans- 
men, more than one, at their lady’s bidding” 
would trepan a husband—in name only, 
and pestilently inconvenient—off to the 
Moray Firth for the Plantations. 

Yet the woman’s soul, rent in its birth- 
pains, was awakening in a certain soft- 
ness, which pleaded well with the rugged. 
honour instinct in the MacIntosh. 
blood. \ Battered as by bodily exertion, 


Colonel Anne stood upon her feet at. 
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last, evading from her tent with the stealth 
of a cutpurse. 

Her dark riding-coat merged all distinct 
outlines in the darkness as she stole 
towards the tent round which her thoughts 
had of late moved sentinel. Silent as a 
thought, the light form, braced in a 
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““There’s more of the woman in you 
than I spelt at the outset, Colonel Anne,” 
muttered the Master of Errol. 

The grey MacIntosh “ town,” with its 
pepper - box turrets, looked more than 
common dismal as the winter drew in, 
but the gloomy wainscotted parlours 





“ Methinks, gentlemen, we can scarce serve the cause better than by bestowing 


a. commission on this fair lady. 


resolution, slid through the opening, 
grasped the shoulder of one of the sleep- 
ing men, pressed a second imperative hand 
upon his mouth. A brace of sentences, an 
imperious gesture towards the moorland, 
and two figures instead of one vanished 
from keen blue eyes silently regarding 
under narrowed lids. 


” 


formed no incongruous frame to the 
mistress moving through them, with an 
aspect the only point of brightness in 
which proceeded from her red-gold hair. 
Colonel Anne fell away somewhat after 
her withdrawal from the camp, and. her 
eyes, perhaps from straining through the 
twilights as though for someone who 
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tarried long, took something of a craving 
wistfulness in their brown velvet depths ; 
but her words were noticeably fewer, and 
her temper less high. Even when the 
clan blacksmith, one spring evening, 
brought the word that the MacIntosh 
vacillation had joined, lock, stock, and 
barrel, with Cumber'and’s army, his lady 
wrought on at her knotting with steady 
fingers, though her glance turned, as in 


ANNE. 


** The clan is wavering, and the winning 
main is about to be cast!” 

Colonel Anne flung a fur-banded mantua 
over her gown and moved to the Master’s 
side. 

** Lead, and I follow,’ 
voice was low. 

A silence stronger than speech held the 
pair, riding together threugh the night. 
Once or twice the Master’s grasp checked 


, 


she said, and her 





The Master, kneeling beside her, rose rapidly. 


a protest of summons, to the Jarches that 
brushed rosy tassels against the leaden- 
lozenged panes of the Taffety Room. 

Colonel Anne wrought at her knotting, 
and the Taffety Room grew dark. Thena 
deor giving on the larch-wood without 
opened stiffly; the messenger so long 
expected stepped forward, and Colonel 
Anne rose up with no hesitation. 

“We ’re wanting you, Colonel Anne.” 

The flash in the keen blue eyes was 
quenched as soon as kindled, but at sight 
of it the woman’s heart had sprung up like 
a laverock from the heather. 


his companion’s horse in attempts to pull ; 
once, dawn thinning the air, he leant aside 
to draw the mantua brusquely about its 
wearer. The raw day had broken as the 
riders crested a heathery knoll guarding a 
small tarn, round which crouched or 
strolled silent and disorderly knots bearing 
the MacIntosh tartans. 

A quick half-smile broke the gravity of 
the Master’s dark face. 

‘“You boasted once of your tongue, 
Colonel. Use it now, if never again!” 
he said briefly. 

‘‘A MacIntosh!” . The rally was sweet 








| 
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and ringing, and Colonel Anne, the mantle 
falling from her, was a leader to stir men’s 
blood. ‘To and fro she flashed—chiding, 
charming, cheering—till a shout, startling 
the wild ducks from the sedges, told that the 
clan was fused in the fire of her enthu- 
siasm. With the smile of a child over an 
accomplished task, Colonel Anne glanced 
in the face of the man beside her. 

‘“‘No further!” The imperative tone 
checked her smile. ‘* A man’s work anda 
man’s courage, Colonel Anne ; but now | 
call for a woman’s from you. Give me your 
word to abide me here.” 

The Master’s grasp was on her bridle, 
the Master’s gaze on her face. A sullen 
bend of the golden head alone answered 
his demand ; but as he waved the regiment 
on, Colonel Anne started forward, the red 
lips suddenly quivering. 

“Risk not yourself needlessly, for the 
Prince’s sake,” she said, and fell back 
incontinently. 

Colonel Anne waited. A chill rose 
from the blue gloom of the water, biting 
her to the bone, but she sat immovable, 
shivering only when the ground shook 
under the charge of unseen combatants, 
ora roll of drums sounded like breaking 
surges of the waves of Death. With the 
hours her face changed, growing white 
and drawn, but she sat obedient, her wide 
eyes fixed on the rising ground as though 
the last clan tartan had but now drawn 
over it. 

““Ah, God!” A figure dashed into her 
line of vision, another, and another, 
scattering sporrans, Lochaber axes, clay- 
mores, as they ran. Too late to check 
the rout of Culloden, too late for a rally- 
<ry, as Colonel Anne—with some unex- 
plained instinct as of the forest beast 
rushing to a wounded mate tingling to 
flame in her—struck her heel into her 


horse’s side, pursuers in ominous scarlet 
mingled with the fugitives, hacking, 
stabbing. clubbing. A horseman rode 
down on Colonel Anne with an oath— 
MacIntosh himself. 

Steady as a rock the woman awaited 
him, a sudden smile gleaming over the 
whiteness of her face. For in a break- 
neck gallop rode, unscathed, the Master 
of Errol. 

As Anne MacIntosh flung out instinct- 
ive welcoming hands, her grey started 
forward, crossing her husband’s path. 
With the hysterical passion of weakness 
baulked of vengeance, MacIntosh levelled 
a pistol, sending his spurs with flail- 
action into his mare’s flanks. The beast 
answered, floundered; her rider, half-a- 
dozen yards in front of her, lay motionless 
on the heather. 

‘“‘ For your life, Anne, to the coast!” 

The Master had reached for her bridle, 
but for once Colonel Anne played the 
disobedient to him. She slipped from the 
saddle, making straight for the crumpled 
heap on the ling. As she lifted the heavy 
head on her lap, she raised eyes with a 
great beseeching in them to the Master’s 
face. 

“Save yourself!” she gasped. ‘ My 
place is here. Ah!”—she moved white 
hands entreatingly —‘‘ save yourself, for 
the sake of r 

The Master, kneeling beside her, rose 
rapidly. 

‘““Her I love!” he made answer. “A 
broken neck is beyond ail your skill and 
surgery in Tippermallock’s Recipes.” 

A flash that was not all relief 
passed into Colonel Anne’s face, bent 
for an instant longer over the dead 
man. : 

Then she looked up mutely at the 
Master of Errol. 

















[= THE ROMANCE OF PRECIOUS STONES. 


“A jewel may rest on an English lady’s arm that saw Alaric sack Rome, 


and beheld before—what not?” 


HE biggest army that Britain has 
ever put in the field might truly be 

said to be fighting at this moment for one 
of the smallest (though most precious) 
things in existence, the diamond to wit: 
for if it had not been for the diamonds at 
Kimberley, and after that the gold of the 
Transvaal, Englishmen would not have 
cared to follow the 
Boer into the deserted 
veldt; there would 
therefore have been 
no Outlanders with 
grievances to remove, 
and the noise of battle 
would not have been 
heard to-day in the 
kopje and karoo. The 
present war, therefore, 
may be said to take 
its origin in the 
most priceless of all 
crystals; and in doing 
so, it only adds 
another act to the long 
tragedy which has 
followed precious 
stones in all times and in all countries. 
The tragedy is all the more acute, in that 
the world has never seen such diamonds 
as South Africa, especially the De Beers 
mines, has produced: for since they were 
discovered a few years ago, they have 
made the world richer by £40,000,000. 
But romance, in varying degrees, has 
always encompassed the search for 
precious stones; and some specimens 
have come down to us with a perfect halo 
of fascination, which make their value 


The Illustrations to this article are taken from the 
magnificent set of models belonging to Mr. Edwin 
Streeter, of 18, New Bond Street, and have been photo- 
graphed specially for “The English Illustrated 
Magazine” by Mr. H. C. Shelley. 
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THE ORLOFF ADORNS THE CZAR’S 
SCEPTRE. 


| 


doubly greater than their mere physical 
lustre could ever lend them. Kimberley 
diamonds are but things of yesterday, and, 
as yet, have little history to tell. But a 
great many stories from the Orient are 
replete with romance and many a tragedy. 
Of all the material treasures that men 
and women covet, nothing can compare 
to precious stones. 
A Western connois- 
seur bends low before 
a Raphael or a 
Velasquez ; an Eastern 
potentate may cling 
to a- peacock’s 
feather; but the 
precious stone is an 
object of universal 
admiration and envy, 
whether it figure in.a 
Nizam ’s crown or ina 
Bond Street jeweller’s 
shop-window. 

The diamond has 
more romance 
attached to it than 
any other stone, 
although, curiously enough, it is not the 
most valuable. Mr. Edwin Streeter, 
the greatest living authority on gems— 
he has written the standard books. 
on the subject, such as ‘The Great 
Diamonds of the World” and ‘“ Prectous. 
Stones and Gems” —divides precious. 
stones into five classes, according to 
their relative rank at the present time. 
Strange as it may seem to some, the pearl 
heads the list, the Burma ruby comes. 
second, while the diamond comes third, 
the reason being that the South African 
mines now produce “diamonds of pure 
water, rivalling the finest stones ever 
brought to light from the mines of India, 
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Brazil, or elsewhere.” In point of romance, 
however, the diamond is still first in the 
popular imagination, none the less that 
the modern chemist has shown that it is 
only a natural form of pure carbon, of 
which a black-lead pencil is but a 
variety. 

At least seventy diamonds are in exist- 
ence which have a long romantic history 
well known to experts. Indeed, the career 
of a great diamond can scarcely be kept a 
secret. The biggest diamond in the world 
is the Braganza, which weighs 1680 carats 
in the rough, and is the size of a goose’s 
egg. It was found in Brazil, and is now 
guarded in the Portuguese Treasury so 





THE KOH-I-NUR ADORNS THE BRITISH CROWN. 


safely that no expert has been able to 
examine it thoroughly. 

But by far the finest and certainly the 
most famous diamends in the world have 
come from India, especially from the 
treasure-chest of the Great Mogul, whose 
House ruled the vast territory of Delhi 
and Agra, which we topk from him. The 
break-up of his empire was followed by 
the scattering of his treasures, and hence 
his diamonds were dispersed—the Koh-i- 
Nur now resting in the regalia at 
Windsor; the Orloff in the sceptre of 
the Czar; the Moon of Mountains in the 
Russian crown, and so on. 

The gem of the Great Mogul’s collec- 
tion was the stone named after him. Its 
fate is now wrapped in mystery, for it has 
either disappeared or been spirited into 
another form. Found in the Gani mine 
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(Hyderabad) in the early years of the 
seventeenth century, it weighed 7874 
carats. ‘Tavernier, the great French 
jeweller and traveller, examined it at 
the Court of Aurungzeb in 1665. From 
that date its career is a mystery. Various 
theories exist as to its fate. Some people 
think it was carried off by the Persians at 
the sack of Delhi in 1739, and is now 
among the Shah’s jewels. 
that it is really the Koh-i-Nur; while a 
third set of theorists recognise it in the 
famous Orloff diamond now in the Russian 
sceptre. Mr. Streeter suggests, nowever, 
that it has ceased to exist in its original 
state. it off 
probably cleaved 
it into 
more 


Others believe 


The Persians who carried 


two or 
stones so 
as to avoid de- 
tection. 

The 
Nur, which now 
1024 


has a 


K oh-i- 


weighs 
carats, 

history traceable 
the year 
1526, while tra- 


from 


dition gives it a 
career of 5000 
years. When 
Tavernier saw it 
in 1665, it was 


where it remained till 1739, when Nadir 


Shah invaded India. His family held 
it until the time when they betook 
themselves to the court of Runjit 


Sinjh, the “Lion of the Punjab.” It 
remained till 1839 in the Lahore jewel- 
chest, which was seized by us ten years 
later and brought home to England in the 
charge of two officers: In 1852 it was 
reduced from 186 1-16 carats to its present 
size by an Amsterdam cutter, who took 
thirty-eight days to cut it, at a cost of 
#8000. Another famous diamond in our 
crown jewels is the Hastings, though it 
cannot now be identified. It was sent, 
in 1786, by the Nizam of the Deccan to 
George III. 

The Orloff diamond, which is the chief 
ornament in the imperial sceptre of the 
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Czar, is the biggest diamond in Europe, 
weighing 193 carats. It, too, belonged to 
the Great Mogul, and 
formed the eye of an 
idol in Seringham, an 
island in the _ river 
Cavery, near ‘Trichin- 
opoly. It was stolen 
by a French grenadier, 
who sold it to an 
English sea-captain at 
Madras for £2000. The 
mariner brought it to 
a Jew. The Hebrew 
parted with it to a 
Greek, who went to 
Amsterdam, where he 
sold the for 
£90,000 (and an 
annuity of £4000) to 


stone 


Count Orloff, who gave it to his avaricious 
Empress, Catherine II. 

Another splendid diamond in_ the 
Russian crown is that known as the Moon 
of Mountains. It, too, came from the 
Great Mogul’s Treasury. 
Europe, apparently from Delhi, through 
Persia, Bagdad, and Constantinople. An 
Armenian merchant then got it, and 
took it in 1766 to St. Petersburg, 
where Catherine tried to buy it from 


him. He did not care for her terms, 





THIS MAGNIFICENT STONE IS BELIEVED 
TO HAVE BEEN LOST. 


however, and vanished with it to Astra- 
khan, where he ultimately sold it to 
Russia for 500,000 roubles and an annuity 
of 6600 roubles. 
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THE PITT DIAMOND SPARKLES JN 
THE REGALIA OF FRANCE, 


It travelled to ° 
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The gem of the French regalia was the 
famous Pitt diamond, which has had a 
very curious career. 
It was found by a 
slave in the Parteal 
mines on the Kistna 
in the year 1701. The 
finder bolted on board 
an English ship. The 
skipper threw him over- 
board, and sold the 
stone for £1006 to a 
dealer in the East, who 
sold it for £20,000 to 
Thomas Pitt, then 
Governor of Fort St. 
George, the grandfather 
of Lord Chatham, and 
the great-grandfather of 
William Pitt. It was 
brought to London and reduced from 410 
to 137 carats, at a cost of £5000. 
The Duke of Orleans, then Regent of 
France, bought.it in 1717 for £135,000, 
Pitt making £100,000 over the whole 
transaction. He was afterwards always 
known as “ Diamond Pitt.” The “‘ Regent,” 
as it was now called, was stolen in 1792, 
along with the whole of the French regalia. 
It was found, however, in a ditch in the 
Champs Elysées, the thief receiving a 
free pardon because he turned King’s 





THIS STONE WAS BOUGHT BY THE GAIKWAR 
OF BARODA FOR £80,000. 


evidence. Napoleon pawned it with the 
Dutch Government, but it was after- 
wards redeemed. It has been valued 
at £480,000. 
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Last of all the diamonds—though one 
has to pass over many famous ones—refer- 
ence may be made to the Hope diamond, 





A DIAMOND THAT BELONGS TO THE 
DUKE OF WESTMINSTER. 


which Lord Francis Hope (the husband 
of Miss May Yohe and the brother of the 
Duke of Newcastle) tried to sell. Itis a 
blue colour, and has had a tortuous history. 
Bought by Tavernier in India in 1642, it 
was sold to Louis XIV. in 1668, and was 
seized with the rest of the French regalia’ 
in 1792, and deposited in the Garde 
Meuble and _ stolen within a month. 
Nobody knows what became of it, but in 
1930 a similar 
stone, weighing 
44} carats (the 
Regent in its 
late stages had 
weighed 67% 
carats), came 
into the pos- 
session of 
Henry Thomas 
Hope, who 
bought the 
stone for 
£18,000. Hope 
was a member 
of an old 
Scotch family 
that had made 
a fortune as merchants in Amsterdam— 
hence the fine collection of Dutch pictures 
which Lord Francis Hope _ recently 


THE STEWARD DIAMOND, FOUND IN AFRICA, IN ITS ROUGH 
AND ITS CUT STATE. 
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sold. The stone which Hope bought 
is believed to have been the famous 
Regent, the rest of it having, probably, 
gone to form what is known as the Bruns- 
wick Blue Diamond, which weighs 12 carats. 
Lord Francis inherited the diamond from 
his maternal grandmother, who left him, 
among other things, the beautiful estate of 
Deepdene, now tenanted by Lord William 
Beresford. Lord Francis was born a Pelham- 
Clinton, but on attaining his majority in 
1887 he assumed, by royal license, the 
additional name of Hope. He may yet 
succeed his brother as Duke of Newcastle. 

One of the largest diamonds found in the 
New World was picked up by a negress in 
the province of Minas-Geraes, Brazil, in 
1883. Her master, who released her in 
consequence, sold it for £3000. It was 
ultimately bought thirty years ago by the 
Gaikwar of Baroda, who was afterwards 
deposed by our Government. The stone 
is known as the Star of the South, and 
weighs 254 carats. A stone known as 
the Regent of Portugal was found in the 
same mines by a negro in 1775. It is 
worth 396,800 guineas. 

One of the heirlooms of the House of 
Austria is a citron-hued diamond known 
as the Austrian Yellow. It originally 
belonged to the Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
and came into the hands of Maria Thtresa. 





The history of the diamond-mining in 
South Africa begins with the discovemyof 
the stone at first known as the Star of 
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South Africa, picked up by a trader called 
O’Reilly in Griqualand West in 1867. 
O’Reilly’s host one night was a Boer, 
whose little girl was playing with a lot of 
pebbles, among which was the diamond, 
The Boer gave it to O’Reilly, who sold it 
to Sir Philip Wodehouse, the Governor 
of the colony, for £200. It was 





THE LARGEST DIAMOND IN THE WORLD. 


ultimately bought for £11,000 by the 
Earl of Dudley. The most famous of the 
stones found in the early days at the Cape 
is, known as the Steward diamond, which 
weighs 288 3-8 carats. In 188] a still 
more magnificent ‘stone, the Porter- 
Rhodes, weighing 150 carats, was found 
at Kimberley. It created a great sensa- 
tion when it was exhibited in Bond Street, 
and was taken down to Osborne for the 
‘Queen’s inspection. 

The Duke of Westminster owns the 
famous Nassak diamond, which fell into 
ur hands in the Mahratta War of 
1818. It weighs 89? carats, and was 
bought by the Westminster family in 1837. 
The Sultan of Matan, in Borneo, owns a 
diamond (found by 2 Dyak) weighing 
376 carats. The Nizam of Hyderabad, in 
whose territories lie the Golconda mines, 
famed in song and _ story, owns a fine 
stone of 340 carats, still in the rough 
‘state. The Nizam, as it is called, was 
broken in two ‘pieces by a ‘‘ very ominous 
accident.” 
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India has produced not only the best 
diamonds but the most beautiful rubies. 
In holding Burma, Britain possesses the 
finest ruby-mines in the world, although 
up to the time of our annexing Theebaw’s 
dominions, thirteen years ago, no English- 
man had described the ruby district. One 
of the most famous rubies in Europe is the 
one—of the size of a pigeon’s egg—which 
figures in the Russian regalia. It was pre- 
sented to the notorious Empress Catherine 
by Gustavus III., when the Swedish monarch 
visited her in St. Petersburg in 1777. The 
famous ‘‘ Black Prince ” ruby which adorns 
our own Imperial crown is not a ruby at 
all, but a “spinel,” under which name 
several minerals are included. This par- 
ticular “‘spinel” was presented in 1367 to 
the Black Prince (the son of Edward III. 
and Philippa) by Don Pedro the Cruel, 
King of Castile, whose cause he espoused. 
Henry V. wore it in his helmet at the 
Battle of Agincourt. 

The sapphire, though only a variety of 
crystallised aluminium, has probably had 
more “imposing allegories” attached to 
it than any other stone. Its typical colour 
is blue, though greens and greys, and even 
whites, occur; and, like the ruby, it is 
found in Burma and Siam, while some fair 
specimens have been found in Australia 
and the United States. A magnificent 
sample of the sapphire may be seen in the 
Jardin des Plantes in Paris, where there is 
such a fine mineralogical collection. It has 
had a curious history. Found in Bengal 
by a poor man, it made its way into the 
treasure-room of the family of Raspoli, 
in Rome. Then it wandered into the 
possession of a German Prince, who sold 
it to.a French jeweller for £6800. It now 
weighs 123 1-16 carats. Cardinal Wolsey 
had a beautiful sapphire engraved with his 
coat of arms. King Theebaw possessed 
some excellent specimens of Burma 
sapphires, although these stones are not 
of the finest quality. 

The emerald, which is green, is really a 
form of silicon, in combination with 
aluminium and another very rare metal. 
The tiara of Pope Julius II., who died in 
1513, and who was more famous as 2 
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patron of the arts than as a shepherd of 
souls, contained a beautiful emerald about 


an inch long and one and a quarter inches 


thick. ‘The Hebrews believed that a 


serpent on fixing its eyes on an emerald 


became blind. Certain it is, many 


a woman has been tempted to be- 
come morally blind as she has eyed 
some brilliant specimen of the gorgeous 
green. 


The opal, which used to come ex- 


clusively from Czerwenitza, in Hungary, 
combines, as an old lapidary has it, “* the 


bright, fiery flame of the carbuncle, the 


fine, refulgent purple of an amethyst, and 
a whole sea of the emerald’s green glory.” 





A DIAMOND THAT BELONGS TO THE NIZAM OF 
HYDERABAD. IT IS SAID TO BE WORTH £200,000. 


Napoleon’s consort, Josephine, was the 
proud possessor of a splendid specimen, 
called the “ Burning of Troy,” from the 
numberless red flames blazing on its 
surface. How often she must have flashed 
the jewel in the eyes of the ladies of her 
court who seemed to be stealing the 
Empcror’s devotion from her! Indeed, 
jewels have ever been the cause of 
much heartburning. For example, Marc 
Antony once proscribed a senator who 
owned a fine specimen, valued at £20,000. 
The senator, however, rather than part 
with it, bolted from Rome, and cheated 
Antony of the jewel; otherwise it 
might have found. its way to Cleopatra’s 
lap. 

The turquoise, which seems to have 
escaped the notice of,the ancients, was 
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highly prized in the Middle Ages. The 
Shah of Persia possesses the finest 
collection, for the best opals are found in 
his .dominions. A_ heart-shaped stone, 
with a verse of the Koran engraved upon 
it in gold, once belonged to Shah Nadir, 
who wore it as an amulet. Somehow or 
other it found its way into the hands of a 
Moscow jeweller, who wanted £780 for it. 
‘The Russians have a peculiar love for the 
turquoise. One of theii proverbs, for 
instance, declares that a turquoise given 
by a loving hand carries with it happiness 
and good fortune, and that the colour of a 
turquoise fades when the well-bcing of the 
giver is in danger. Some opals, especially 
those found in Egypt, fade rapidly. 
Mr. Streeter once paid £2000 for 
a specimen which lost its colour, 
and of course much of its value. 

The amethyst, which is usually 
found in association with agate, 
is a crystal of quartz, and is 
found in nearly all parts of the 
world. Of recent. years it has 
lost its commercial value. Thus 
Queen Charlotte once had an 
amethyst necklace . which, was 
valued at £2000. To-day. it 
would fetch scarcely more. than 
4100. Mr. Steeeter, however, 
ventures the opinion that the 
Americans may be the means of 
reviving its popularity, just as they have 
made opals fashionable. 

What rich romance resides in these 
precious stones! Macaulay summed up 
their career when he wrote: “‘A jewel 
may rest on an English .lady’s arm 
that saw Alaric sack Rome, and beheld 
before—what not? The ‘treasures of the 
palaces of the Pharaohsand of Darius, orthe 
camp of the Ptolemies, come into Europe 
on the neck of a vulgar pro-consul’s wife, 
to glitter at every gladiator’s butchery in 
che amphitheatre ; then pass in a Gothic 
ox-wagon to an Arab seraglio at Seville ; 
and so back to India, to figure in the 
peacock throne of the Great Mogul ; 
to be bought by an Armenian for a few 
rupees from an English soldier; and so 
at last come hither.” 
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HE military power of the Mysore 
State was, in the latter half of the 
last century, perhaps the most formidable 
opponent to the spread of English sway in 
India. The great adventurer Hyder Ali, 
and, after his death, his son Tippoo 
Sultaun, occupied the musnud, and 
collected large armies, well trained, and 
well equipped with all the necessaries of 
war, commissariat, artillery, and trans- 
port. They were aided by French officers, 
who drilled their forces, and brought to 
their use al] the martial science of Europe. 
They were on many occasions supported 
by French troops, and, for a time at least, 
had all the advantage given by the 
presence of French sea-power in the 
Indian Seas. 

After a long series of campaigns, fought 
with varying fortune, Hyder died in 
December 1782. There was peace for a 
season with Tippoo Sultaun, but his 
unprovoked attack on the friendly Rajah 
of Travancore caused a renewed outbreak 
of hostilities in 1790, and Lord Corn- 
wallis, who united in himself the offices of 
Governor-General and Commander-in- 
Chief in India, came to Madras in 1791 
to take command of the army in the field, 
consisting of a regiment of English 
dragoons, four battalions of English 
regular infantry, and sixteen regiments 
of native cavalry and infantry. His first 
operation was the taking of Bangalore, 
and, having been joined by about 10,000 
of the Nizam’s irregulars, he moved on 
Seringapatam, the enemy’s capital. But 
the supply of provisions for the army 
failed, the.transport cattle were exhausted, 
and the incessant rains of the advanced 
season made an attack upon a formidable 
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position impossible. Reluctantly it was 
resolved to fall back for the time on 
Bangalore; a retreat harassing to the 
British force, and full of encouragement 
to the defenders of Mysore. 

But Lord Cornwallis had only retired in 
order to prepare for renewing the war. 
Enormous supplies in provisions, trans- 
port and artillery were being collected, 
and meantime he determined to reduce 
the numerous hill-forts which Tippoo had 
constructed in his dominions. ‘These 
strong places not only threatened the line 
,of communications in any future march to 
Seringapatam, but also cut off the supplies 
that might be gathered from the north 
and east of the English headquarters. 
One of the most formidable in its natural 
position and the strength: given by 
art’ was Nundidroog. This stronghold 
was perched upon the summit of a 
mass of granite rock rising sheer from the 
plain seventeen hundred feet. On three 
sides it was altogether inaccessible, but on 
the fourth a steeply sloping ascent was 
guarded by a double line of stone-built 
fortifications, constructed after the best 
principles of European science and sup- 
ported by an outwork which covered the 
gate with flanking fire. Its batteries were 
powerfully armed with heavy artillery, 
and wall-pieces and jingals gave a cross- 
fire upon all approaches that could be 
occupied by besiegers. The garrison, 
nearly three thousand strong, was com- 
manded by Lutf Ali Beg, an officer who 
had served with the highest distinction 
under both Hyder and Tippoo, and had 
only lately been one of the ambassadors 
sent by the latter to Constantinople. Nun- 
didroog proudly dominated an especially 
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and fertile district, and was con- 
sidered to be impregnable by any means 
other than prolonged blockade and conse- 
quent starvation ; in fact, when the fortress, 
then without any of its present armament 
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never so great that the word “ impossible ” 
was breathed in the British ranks. It is 
seldom realised nowadays what spirit and 
endurance characttrised the warriors who, 


clad in the same uniform and head-dress 





CAPTAIN ROBERTSON, 


THE 


HERO OF NUNDIDROOG, 


From an Oil Painting. 


and defences, was formerly taken by Hyder 
Ali from the Mahrattas, it only yielded 
after a close investment of more than three 
years. The men who conquered India 
recked little of obstacles in their path. 
These obstacles were there to be removed, 
and the difficulties of an enterprise were 
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were more brilliant feats of arms per- 
formed than they accomplished. Never 
did armies find the powers of nature more 
closely allied to the efforts of their human 
enemies. 

To reduce Nundidroog, Lord Corn- 
wallis detached the brigade commanded 
by Major Gowdie, accompanied by a 
breaching battery. As has been seen, 
there was only one point of approach by 
which heavy pieces could be brought 
against the defences, and in order to 
reach it a road had to be cut and the guns 
had to be hauled over rock and crag to 
batteries formed with infinite labour on 
the crest of a precipice. During the whole 
of this long - continued toil the fatigue 
parties were exposed to unremitting and 
harassing fire from the wall-pieces and 
jingals, though, fortunately, the heavy 
guns of the place could not be suffi- 
ciently depressed to be effective. For 
fourteen days no reply could be made, and 
the British force gave that highest proof of 
heroic determination—the stern, unmoved 
sufferance of scathe without being able to 
fire a shot or strike a blow in retaliation. 

At last the six battering pieces were in 
position, and were able to throw their 
massive shot on the walls of Nundidroog. 
After three days of firing these did their 
work. The outer wall began to crumble 
away and two breaches were formed, but 
the second or-inner wall could not be 
touched, and, remained strong and defiant 
as ever. The only course open was to 
deliver an assault, and, securing the full 
possession of the outer rampart, to make 
there a lodgment from which the inner 
defences might be attacked. Lord Corn- 
wallis had moved the greater part of his 
army to the neighbourhood of the fortress 
to support and cover the operations of 
Major Gowdie’s brigade, and in order to 
be able to furnish the forlorn hope from 
the British regular regiments. He care- 
fully examined the work that had been 
done, and gave orders for a final bombard- 
ment, to continue till night - fall of 
Oct. 18, after which the rising of the 
moon was to be the signal for the 
rush tpon the breaches. Among the 
regular regiments in camp were the 


71st Highlanders, who had only been 
raised fourteen years previously by Lord 
Macleod, and had since 1780 been serving 
in India, creating for themselves a glorious 
reputation in all the campaigns of a period 
of incessant war. To Captain Robertson 
of this corps was assigned the duty of 
leading the stormers in the forthcoming 
onfall. Young in years, this gallant Scots- 
man was old in war; for he had taken his 
part in nine battles, besides many minor 
affairs, and that part had not been one of 
an onlooker in the reserve, but had ever 
led him into the foremost crash of contest, 
where bullets were flying thickest and 
swords bit most deeply. The man who 
could recall leading his company at the 
storming of the: French lines, at Cudda- 
lore, where were slain by his side his two 
subalterns and twenty-six men out of a 
strength of fifty-two who had followed him 
into action, might, after that trial alone, be 
deemed a seasoned soldier. The son of 
Dr. Robertson, Principal of Edinburgh 
University, whose name: still lives as a 
great historian, Captain Robertson might, 
too, have been equally famous as a soldier, 
if his exploits had not been performed on 
a distant stage, in a day when great events. 
and great deeds were convulsing the Euro- 
pean world, blurring by their vast immediate 
interest the importance of achievements far 
acrossthe seas, which soon fell into oblivion.. 


In making the assault on the breaches. 


of Nundidroog, it was determined that 
the assailants should press forward with 
the defenders when these were driver 
back, and should either pass the second 
wall with them or carry it by escalade in 
the confusion. If the second wall could 
not be thus carried, it was at least hoped! 
that a lodgment might be made behind a 
cavalier between the walls, from which a 
regular attack on the inner defence could 
be carried out. The head of the forlorn 
hope was divided into two parts, each of 
which was to rush on one of the breaches. 
On the right were twenty Grenadiers taken 
from the 36th and 71st, under Lieutenant 
Mackenzie, and on the left twenty of the 
7ist Light Company. under Lieutenant 
Moore. These parties were to be closely 


followed by the two flank companies of 
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the Highlanders, and Captain Robertson 
commanded the whole. The flank com- 
panies of the 36th formed the immediate 
support, and the gallant General Medows, 
waiving his rank, volunteered to super- 
intend the whole operation. 

The heavy cannonade from the batteries 
ceased with the daylight of Oct. 18, and 
about midnight the stormers moved 
silently into the advanced parallel, a 
hundred yards from the breaches. There 
they rested upon their arms till the rising 
moon should give them light enough for 
their hardy enterprise. In the moment of 
suspense before action, the minds of men 
are highly strung, and a little thing may 
influence them, either stimulating a war- 
like spirit or casting a fatal chill upon 
their courage. ‘They are in a state of 
nervous excitement which is probably as 
nearly akin to fear as it is to valour. 
While the stormers were waiting for the 
orders to move, someone whispered that 
there might be.a mine. General Medows 
heard the ill-omened foreboding and said 
quietly, ‘‘To be sure there is, but it is a 
mine of gold.” A smothered laugh from 
the men showed that his ready words had 
averted the. possible panic. 

At length the moon rose in all her 
tropic radiance. ‘The time had come, 
and General Medows gave to Captain 
Robertson the signal to act. Sword in 
hand he bounded out of the parallel, 
followed by the forlorn hope, and rushed 
up the steep and rocky ascent. Silently as 
the British troops had prepared, the enemy 
were on the alert to receive them. A sus- 
tained fire of cannon, musketry, and rockets 
was opened from the works, and, still more 
formidable, huge stones rolled on the 
attackers came hurtling down the roadway 
with crushing impetus. ‘The whole scene 
of conflict was illuminated by blue lights, 
flaming on the battlements and searching 
the corners shaded from the beams of the 
moon. Death took a heavy toll from the 
eager stormers, but there was no pause or 
stay. The breaches were reached and 
surmounted. The fighting within the first 
wall was at close quarters, and the British 
sword and bayonet encountered the spear 
and tulwar of Asia. Cheers and shouts 


mingled with the quick panting of men 
engaged in mortal strife, and the groans 
of those who had been hurled to the 
ground sorely wounded and helpless. But 
the Highland charge was irresistible, and the 
Mysoreans, perforce giving way, fled to the 
shelter of the second wall. It was not to 
prove another post of vantage. Robertson, 
with his foremost men, was hard in pursuit 
of the fliers, and forced the gate before it 
could be closed and fastened. The sup- 
porting companies came up, following 
quick on the forlorn hope, and the body 
of the place was entered. 

The fate of a fortress taken by storm 
is always a hard one. The passions 
of the conquerors are roused to mad- 
ness; the discipline of the soldiery is 
for the time being dissolved, and little 
ruth is shown in the moment of victory. 
Captain Robertson had shown the most 
daring courage in the attack, and he now 
equally displayed cool-headed self-re- 
straint and humanity in his exertions to 
save the lives of the conquered. Seeing 
that the fortress was taken and that its 
garrison had now no thought of further 
resistance, he applied himself to prevent- 
ing bloodshed. ‘To his efforts Lutf Ali 
Beg and the greater number of his men 
owed their lives, and they learned that 
the British warriors were as merciful as 
they were brave. They were taken as 
prisoners to Vellore, while all the women 
and children were escorted in safety and 
honour beyond the pickets and allowed to 
join their countrymen. 

Such services as those of Captain 
Robertson would, in our time, bring high 
reward and public commendation. Medals, 
stars, and crosses would commemorate 
their performance. He never wore any 
decoration; Ae gained no rank but that 
which must follow long and strenuous 
service. A few words of cordial approval 
in general orders were all the acknow- 
ledgment that he received. Shattered and 
disabled by the severity of his toils, he 
lingered in bodily helplessness through the 
evening of his days as a retired Lieutenant- 
General. He gave much to his country, and 
with coldness his country meagrely requited 
his patriotic devotion to her interests. 
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THINK it is a scandalous shame that 
any. fellow should have a mater who 
is young and looks younger. It is an 
unnecessary burden, handicapping a man 
it his first start in the world. Anyhow, 
that is how I feel. Besides, how can a 
man “honour his parents” when his 
mater is not thirty and looks awfully much 
younger ? ' 
Of course, it was the governor's fault. 
I should have thought one wife enough 
foranv man. As far as I have seen, the 
sex is .ery much overrated , although, 
of course, there was Dolly—but she was 
more than half a fellow, and could get a 
very decent screw on at tennis. The 
governor was no end of a Johnnie out 
in India; they made an awful fuss over 
him when he died. I think the Zimes 
had a column about him, and his photo- 
graph was in all the illustrated papers. 
I don’t remember very much about him, 
for he went to India just when my mater 
died—my own mater, you know—and I 
was only seven. He had a very decent 
moustache waxed out, which poked me 
in the eye when he kissed~ me. ~ It 
always seemed to me that he did not 
exactly know where to kiss me, so that 
may account for his. moustache getting 
in the way. When he married my 
mater—the second one, you know—I 
was astounded. He never consulted me, 
which I think showed a lack of delicacy. 
Seeing that I should have to look after 
her when he died—and his liver was 
always very bad—lI think he might have 
hinted the matter to me. The first intel- 
ligence I had was a letter from him and a 
box of wedding; cake. The cake was 
awfully dry, and-not nearly enough almond 
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icing. I should say his liver must have 
suffered terribly after it, for it was very 
rich, much too rich for an old gentleman. 

The governor died three years after, 
and there were no babies. I was glad of 
that, because a man does not like his 
responsibilities multiplied. The mater 
stayed with some friends in Bombay for 
eighteen months afterwards—until I had 
finished at Eton, she said in a letter. 
She wrote a very good letter about our 
being alone in the world and needing 
each other’s protection. Of course the 
latter part was only a feminine veiling of 
my own duty. She needed a protector, 
and I was her nearest male relative. [| 
saw that at once, and made up my mind 
that I would look after her well. 

There was a man named Gerald Morrish 
who was very chummy with me. I used 
to fag for him when I first went to Eton, 
and we kept up our acquaintance all the 
time he was at Oxford, and after he was 
sent down. He was a rattling good 
fellow, and nailed up a Don _ because 
the Don wanted to stop his revolver 
As Gerry said, 
one never knows when one may not be 
called upen- to defend one’s honour, and 
it is as well to keep one’s eye in. So they 
sent him down. I agreed with Gerry that 
it was an unwarrantable interference with 
the liberty of the subject. Gerry was a 
clinking cricketer. I have seen him hit 
three sixes in the inter-’Varsity match 
off one over, and he was a rattling 
three-quarter. I used to spend a good 
deal of my holidays at his place. Old 
Morrish was a chum of the governor's. 
Of course he was more swagger—he was 
a General and the governor was only a 
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jJudge—but they were at Eton and Oxford 
together, and old Morrish was not a bit 
stuck up. Dolly was Gerry’s younger 
sister, and she—well, she does not matter 
much in this affair. 

I showed the mater’s letter to Gerry 
when I went down for the Long Vac. 
He was in his room, oiling his bats and 
cleaning his rifles. 

“* By Jove, Dick!” he said, when he had 
read it, “‘ you will have your hands jolly full. 
Is she anigger?” 
I knew he 
was smiling. He 
had big grey eyes 
which smiled 
somehow without 
the rest of his 
face. It gener- 
ally made me un- 
comfortable. I 
never knew 
whether he was 
laughing at me 
or not. 

“Oh, well,” I 
answered, ‘of 
course, I shall do 
what’s right. 
You see, she has 
only me to look 
to now.” Of 
course, the nigger 
was only his 
chaff. 

“Lucky woman 
to fall into such 
good hands,” he 
replied, bending 
over his bat. 

“Well, you see, Gerry, we Bertrams 
are pretty straight sort of people. We 
are not clever, but we do our duty 

“IT know, Dick,” Gerry interrupted, “ in 
that state, etc. Very commendable, I am 
sure.” 

“And of course it will be my duty to 
look after the mater. Women are so 
helpless, they need a man’s guiding hand. 
I do not pretend that the whole affair is 
not a bit of abore. I had hoped to have 
a jolly good time at the Cape, or out in 
Florida, or some place like that, when I 
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left Eton, but, of course, I shall have to 
give up all thoughts of that. - I daresay, 
though, it will have a steadying influence 
upon me.” I had begun to see that a 
responsibility such as had so unexpectedly 
fallen upon me might have a beneficial 
effect. I had no idea then that it would 
have turned into the awful nightmare it did. 

Gerry looked up. I was glad to see 
that he was quite grave. I had thought 
that he had over-oiled his favourite bat, 
a little 
uncertain as to 


of the 


and -vas 


his view 
case. 
** You are sure 
she is not a 
and 
wear 
and 


he 


nigger, 
doesn’t 
turbans 
shawls?” 
asked anxiously. 
“She is the 
sister of Lord 
Carmouth; she is 
Lady Bertram in 
her own right,” I 
said simply. “ It 
was a bit rough 


on the governor 
to have a wife 
with a_ handle 


ready made—one 
hereditary, too.” 


The governor 
was only a 
knight and a 
C.S.I. 


Gerry whistled. 
“Look here, 


youngster, your mater must be awfully 
young. Carmouth is not much over 
thirty.” p 


I was a bit staggered. 

“Oh no,” I said. ‘Of course, she is 
quite old. The governor was over sixty 
when he pegged out.” 

“‘Haven’t you a photo or something to 
goon?” 

‘No. The mater said she would leave 
me to imagine her until I saw her. Just 
as well, I think ; my study walls are chock 
full. I should have had to have given 
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away the last Australian team to make 
room. Just as well, you know.” 

Near the close of the winter term—my 
last term at Eton—I was sent for by the 
master of my house. He met me at the 
front door. 

“‘ Bertram, your mother, Lady Bertram, 
is in the drawing-room. I thought you 
would like to see her alone first,” he said. 
Old Barnard was always a decent fellow, 
although he wore glasses, and went to 
sleep at the house matches. 

I opened the drawing-room door and 
went in. It was rather gloomy inside. 
Old Barnard was very fond of cage-birds, 
and filled his windows with them. I 
saw someone rise from the sofa at the 
other end, and advance with outstretched 
hands. 

“Welcome,” I began, but stopped with 
open mouth. The woman advancing with 
a smile was quite young, awfully pretty, 
and had a pile of golden hair with a little 
black bonnet perched onthe top. ‘ I beg 
your pardon,” I went on, “I expected to 
see my mater—mother, you know. I was 
told she was here.” 

**So she is, Dick,” the young woman 
said, and kissed me. 

When I disentangled myself from her 
embrace—hugging does spoil one’s collar 
so—I grasped the astounding fact—this 
young woman was my mother! 

My mater kept my hand in hers, and led 
me quite passively to the cage-birds. If 
anything, the room was a little less gloomy 
there. 

‘** And you are Dick ?” she said. 

I replied “Yes” very quietly. I was 
wondering what the other fellows would 
think of it. 

She smiled. ‘You must not be shy 
with me, Dick. You see, [ am your 
mother.” She looked very kindly at me 
with quite a respectable assumption of 
middle-age, and then went into a peal of 
laughter. Her laughter bubbled like a 
trout-stream, and she did not look ugly 
when she was laughing. Most people’s 
faces go into all-sorts of lines and wrinkles, 
but hers did not. She laughed such a long 
time that I began to fear hysterics. 

“ Shall I ring for the matron ?” I asked 


anxiously. ‘‘She has got a smelling- 
bottle, or something, you know. You 
may like it.” 

She stopped laughing quite suddenly—I 
fancy she must have felt a pain in her side. 
She seemed braced up pretty tight, I 
thought. 

“Oh, Dick! Dick!” she said weakly, 
“T shall love you, I knowI shall. You 
are so funny!” 

“I hope you are not fatigued, mater— 
mother ? I will ring and ask for tea. You 
have had a long journey.” It seemed to 
me that India was a long and tiresome 
journey. I rose and rang the bell. 

“You are just like your father, Dick ; 
you have the same nose, exactly the same.” 
I winced. My nose was a sore point with 
me. The Bertram nose was rather noted, 
and the fellows used to call me “ Nosey.” 
That was before I got my remove into the 
fifth. 

‘‘And the same eyes,” she went on. 
“No, the Judge’s eyes were blue, and 
yours are brown’ I remember distinctly 
they were blue, because they were so much 
like a favourite dress of mine. And you 
are my son, Dick. How funny it all is! 
I hope you have been a good boy, and 
been attentive and all that. Your master— 
what an extraordinary man he is! Did 
you ever notice his eyes, Dick, they aren’t 
the same colour—said you were very good, 
or was it rather inclined to be wild? I 
I think it was the latter. You must try 
and She laughed again, much to 
my embarrassment. ‘It’s no use, Dick! 
I can’t play at this sort of thing. I shall 
make a very bad mother, but—oh, what do 
you think of me?” 

She jumped up, and turned right round 
slowly and laughed. 

“You are very young and awfully 
pretty,” I said gravely. 

“Oh! you dear Dick!” she said, and 
threw her arms round me just as the door 
opened and Mrs. Mason, the matron, 
entered. 

““Mrs. Mason—my mother, Lady Ber- 
tram,” I said stiffly. I added “ the 
matron ” to the mater in a hoarse whisper, 
which she did not hear, and which Mrs. 
Mason did. 
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My mother smiled very sweetly. ‘1 
have not seen Dick for over twenty years,” 
she said softly. 


Mrs. Mason sniffed. She looked with 


disapproval upon my youthful mater. In 
the dim light of the room she looked quite 
like a girl, and besides, Mrs. Masen knew 
that I was not twenty. 

“You are very young,” she said. 
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of a mother, but I had not foreseen that 
she would have been so ridiculously young. 

At tea I tried to steer the conversation 
into graver channels. 

“You must have felt your position very 
much,” I said.. ‘‘ A woman, when she has 
lost her natural protector, is very much 
stranded. I hope, now that you have come 
to me, that things will go on quite easily.” 
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/t was so awkward explaining that she was my mother. 


My motner laughed. 

“You see, Mrs. Mason, I have never 
seen Dick before—he is my step-son. Oh, 
is that tea’—and muffins? Do you like 
muffins, Dick? I dote on them. I hope 
we shall have muffins in Heaven!” 

Mrs. Mason went out openly dis- 
approving. I sighed. It really was too 
bad of Fate to have served me so. I was 
quite prepared to accept the responsibility 


She stared at me. My new mater had 
a most embarrassing habit of looking at 
you as though you were a curious specimen 
of zoology. 

‘* My dear Dick,” she said impressively, 
“I have never felt stranded but once in 
my life, and that was when my maid had 
forgotten to pack a decent dinner-dress 
when I was staying at the Barramounts’.” 
And | believed her. 
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We took a pretty little house at Tor- 
mouth for the winter. I was very busy 
looking after things, and was quite glad 
when we were settled in. I found thata 
mother was a very troublesome article. 
She was always wanting to help me. Of 
course, I appreciated her good intentions, 
but all the people—the agents and the 
furniture-people and the tradesmen gener- 
ally—were always mistaking her for my 
sister. It was so awkward explaining that 
she was my mother. She was very fond 
of me, but she certainly worried me a great 
deal. She wanted to do things for me— 
she actually offered to cut my hair once. 
And then people—outsiders, you know— 
giggled when she insisted on kissing me 
publicly. I think she rather enjoyed it— 
I know I did not. 

I could never get her to talk seriously 
about the governor. Once, soon after 
we went up to’ London—we stayed at the 
Métropole at her wish; I wanted to go 
somewhere quiet—I spoke to her about 
him. 

‘You must feel very sad sometimes, 
mother,” I said, discreetly breaking the 
subject. 

“Sad? Why, my dear Dick, I am 
perfectly happy. The cooking here is 
lovely, and you are just perfect. I wish 
my hair would curl like yours. I wonder 
whether, if I ate crusts diligently for a 
year, it really would? Do you think it 
would, Dick?” 

My mother was very flippant. I am 
sorry to have to say it about any woman— 
least of all my nearest female relative—but 
it is a fact. 

“ Having lost your husband—the gov- 
ernor, you know—you must try and let me 
take his place. Any troubles or difficulties 
you may have you must bring tome. Of 
course, you must feel very lonely without 
him, but I hope that in the future c 

Her eyes twinkled, and I got rather red. 
I generally did when her eyes twinkled— 
she was disconcerting. 

“The Judge was a dear old gentleman, 
Dick, and I was really very fond of him, but 
you see he was not equal to his own troubles 
and difficulties, so that I had to keep mine 
to myself. He worried a great deal ; he 





took everything au grand sérieux. On the 
whole, he was very like you, my dear boy. 
As for me, I was never serious for ten 
minutes consecutively in the whole of my 
life ; and that is a very, very long time, 
for have I not a son with quite a per- 
ceptible moustache ? What do you use 
for it, Dick ?” 

What was the use of trying to comfort a 
woman like that ? 

She annoyed me in the Métropole by 
audibly regretting that we should leave 
before the pantomime season. ‘“‘ You 
would like to see the pantomimes, I know, 
Dick,” she, said. As if any man cared 
about such things! 

I was glad to get down to Tormouth. 
The mater had so many friends in town, 
and they patronised me in a caddish sort 
of manner. And besides, I felt the diffi- 
culty of my position keenly, for she was 
an awful flirt. I do not say she flirted 
from any conscious desire in that way. 
She was born with it. 

*““How those horrid men bore me!” 
she used to say. ‘‘ They are always inter- 
rupting me when I want to be alone with 
you. ‘There is nothing I like so much as 
talking to you.” 

We chose Tormouth because the mater 
was fond of golf. There were some 
awfully good links. I will say that for 
the mater: she ‘was a keen sportswoman 
and a lady—golfing, hunting, billiards, 
but not cycling. 

After two or three weeks—weeks which 
were so pleasant that I forgot all about 
my care and responsibility—my mater 
came to me with a proposition. 

I was reading up law in the little room 
we call the library. It had lately occurred 
to me that if I were made a magistrate a 
little knowledge of law might be useful. 
I wrote to Gerry on the point, but he said 
it was unnecessary. However, I thought 
it would do no harm, sc I borrowed “* Coke 
on Lyttleton,” or “ Lyttleton on Coke,” and 
read it. I remember it seemed very 
unintelligible. I had to read a novel at 
the same time to relax the strain. 

Well, the mater came in and knelt down 
beside me. I put my books down, the 
novel underneath, and tried to look 
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interrupted. I think it was a failure, 
for I was really beginning to like the 
mater very much. She was such awfully 
good fun, and could beat me at golf by at 
least a hole. If she were only not quite 
so young ! 

**Dick, dear,” she said, ‘‘ 1] have been 
thinking that you must find it dull shut up 


Gerry had quarrilled with his father. 


here with an old woman like me.” She 
smiled up at me, looking frightfully 
young. “I think you should ask one of 
your friends down to stay with you. You 
see, he could enter into your games and 
all that so much better than a stupid old 
mother.” 

“ It’s awfully good of you, mater, but I 
think we get along very well together. If 
you only wouldn’t have so many men to 
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carry your clubs over the links. I think 
two quite enough.” 

“They will come, Dick,” she said. 
“Isn’t itawful ? I can’t help thinking they 
must waste their time terribly. And yet I 
can’t tell them to go away, can I? It would 
be so rude. ‘ Please, Captain Fitsbayonet, 
run away and play with somebody else! I 


don’t want you.’ It doesn’t sound nice, 
does it? But you would like a friend, 
Dick. Someone to play cricket with, and 
go birds’-nesting and all that? I am 
afraid I am quite useless birds’-nesting ” 

“There 's Gerry,” I said. 

““Who’s Gerry?” she asked. “Is he 
nice? Whatis he? Was he at Eton ?” 

“Gerry’s a man I know—my chum— 
rattling good fellow. Yes, he, was at 
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Eton with me.” I did not say that that 
was years ago, an omission for which the 
mater blamed me afterwards. I really 
cannot see how it mattered. 

“Then we will send for Gerry,” said 
my mater. ‘Oh, Dick, what a learned 
man you are! What is that you are read- 
ing? It looks such a wise book. Whata 
clever boy you are!” 

It was therefore arranged that Gerry 
should come. He was very kind about it. 
He wrote me quite a nice letter. He 
explained that he had quarrelled with his 
father, and that he would be willing to 
spend a few weeks anywhere. He said 
that his father could not forget the years 
he had spent in command of niggers, and 
he—Gerry—felt sorry for him. He would, 
he added, overlook the whole affair, but he 
felt that he owed a duty to his father in 
teaching him that Englishmen were free 
subjects. 

I met Gerry at the station, and we went 
home in a fly—that is, we put the cabman 
inside, and Gerry drove. Gerry was a 
rattling good whip, and we did the journey 
in record time. Unfortunately, the mater 
was at the door to welcome us, and was 
quite nice to the cabman, under the 
impression that it was Gerry’s father. As 
for Gerry, he dropped the reins with a 
groan. 

‘I didn’t know you had a sister, young- 
ster,” he said reproachfully. 

I jumped down. 

“This is Gerry, mother— my mater, 
Gerry,” I succeeded in ejaculating, when 
I had rescued her from the cabman, who 
eharged double fare for the little mistake. 

My mater stared at Gerry in consterna- 
tion, and then went into a peal of laughter. 
Gerry took off his cap, and forgot to put it 
on again, he was so astounded. ‘That is 
the worst of having a youthful mater. It 
does surprise people so. 

“I thought you were going to be a 
boy !” my mater gasped. 

“I was, you know, once,” Gerry said 
confidentially. And then they both 
laughed. I was so disgusted that | 
looked after Gerry’s things. It is no use 
leaving these matters to the servants, and 
I really could not see what they had to 


laugh at. I blamed myself very much for 
not having told Gerry that my mater was 
so young. 

My mater was awfully nice at dinner, 
and so was Gerry. He seemed to have 
grown years older, though, all at once. 
He was very civil to me, but I noticed 
that he seemed more anxious to talk to 
my mater. 

“So you are Dick’s friend,” she said, 
when they were changing the plates. ‘It 
was very good of you to look after him. 
A .boy at school wants a_ steadying 
influence.” 

I couldn’t help grinning at the idea of 
Gerry's being a steadying influence to 
anyone, and he got very red. I was 
astonished at that, because he had the 
cheek of—well, he was very rarely em- 
barrassed. When I looked at the mater 
I saw that her eyes twinkled. 

‘Gerry was like a father to me,” I said 
gravely, and kicked him under the table. 

“Oh, well, you know, I tried to put him 
up to some of the dodges, Lady Bertram. 
It’s awfully rough on a beggar not to 
know the dodges, and my governor and 
his were pretty thick—and that was it, you 
see,” he concluded rather lamely. 

**T hope I shall make you happy here, 
Mr. Morrish. I daresay Dick can manage 
some football and birds’-nesting and those 
sort of things.” 

“Oh, that’s all right, Lady Bertram,” 
he said cheerfully. “I shall get on 
famously.” 

Both Gerry and my mater were very wild 
with me afterwards about the mistake. I 
really don’t see how it mattered. He came 
as my friend. Besides, Gerry was a very 
nice fellow. He was rather fond of 
smoking, but the mater did not mind that 

Unfortunately the visit did not turn out 
nearly so well as I expected. Gerry was 
very pleasant, but he left me to myself a 
great deal. For the three weeks he stayed 
with us he only played football once, and 
then he scored four times. He said he 
was growing too old. 

“I’m awfully useless,” he said to the 
mater once. ‘‘I don’t seem to be able to 
do anything.” (He might have had a 
place in the international fifteen if he had 
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cared.) ‘‘I think I could have done some 


good in the Army, but there’s such a 
beastly stiff exam to get through.” 
The mater tried to cheer him up. 
“Why don’t you write—I knew. a poet 


once, and he was quite a fool. I believ 


a, 
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I must say that behaved very 
He used to go with the 
mater everywhere, and quite cleared the 
links of the other men. He was all right 
when I saw him, and promised to teach 


Gerry 
roughly to me. 


me fencing, and a new upper -cut in 


< - 
i did not hear anything for a long time. Then Gerry's voice came in at the open window. 


he made a lot of money, and 
always asked him to dinner.” 

‘ He shook his head dolefully. He 
not to be cheered. 

“It’s no use, Lady Bertram,” he said. 
‘“‘T never could think of anything to write 
about, and I suppose that is necessary.” 

‘““] don’t know,” she answered. ‘1 
think you have only got to rea: a lot.” 


people 


Was 


boxing, but he was so occupied with the 
mater that he never had time. That is 
the worst of a youthful mater: she takes 
all your friends away. 

I spoke to the mater seriously one day. 

‘Do you think you are acting quite 
fairly with Gerry ?” I said. “‘ He is young 
and inexperienced, and—well, impression- 
able.” 
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“Isn’t he, Dick? I am so glad you 
agree with me. He is quite absurd,” she 
answered enthusiastically 

“But he may really fall in love with you, 
mater.” 

“He has. Of course it’s a secret, but 
I really think he has. He says such ridi- 
culous things.” 

“Then I think you are doing wrong to 
encourage him, mater.” 

“‘T don’t encourage him, Dick. I wish 
he would go away and play with you, but 
he won't.” She was quite indignant. 

“Gerry is an awfully good sort. He 
had the best average at Oxford, and you 
should see him pull. It*seems awfully 
rough to let him waste his time.” 

““T don’t know that he is wasting his 
time, Dick. He is growing his hair long, 
and it suits him.” 

** Do you care for him ?” 

“Immensely. He is a,dear fellow.” 

** But as a woman shouldieare for a man, 
you know,” I persisted. 

“‘What nonsense you talk, Dick!” she 
said, laughing- merrily. ‘‘ He is a boy— 
the friend of my son—and I am quite an 
old woman. I wish you would play billiards 
with me.” 

Gerry came to me one night quite down 
in the mouth. 

“I’m not worth a cent, youngster,” he 
said, ‘“‘and your mother is just an angel. 
You must be very good to her.” 

“Of course I look after her,” I 
answered, “‘ but she is rather flighty. I 
am afraid the governor had a warm time 
with her.” 

“You young fool!” he said savagely. 
“She is much too good for any man. 
She is perfect, quite perfect. I have never 
met so good a woman before. I wish e 
and then he sighed, and went off whistling 





* softly to himself. 


About three days after that I was reading 
“Cokeon Lyttleton” and one of Haggard’s 
books in the drawing-room. Outside 
there was a verandah and a seat, and 
Gerry and my mater were sitting there. 


I suppose they forgot I was in the drawing- 
room. 

1 was very much interested in Coke or 
Haggard, and did not hear anything for a 
long time. Then Gerry’s voice came in 
at the open window. 

“ Don’t say another word, Lady Bertram. 
Of course, I was a fool to have spoken, 
but—well, I am glad that I did. I am 
glad that you know what I think of you, 
that you know that—oh, hang it! you 
know what I mean. You have _ been 
awfully good to me, much better than I 
deserve.” 

**T am very sorry ” began my mater. 

‘“ Why should you be ? You can't help 
fellows loving you. They all do. You 
are so good and—oh, hang it! you seem 
like an angel to me.” 

“You see, Gerry, it is quite out of the 
question,” the mater said quietly. ‘‘ You 
are much too young, and there is Dick. 
He is such a dear boy. I shall never 
marry, but just look after him.” 

“No one would be worthy of you, 
Lady Bertram. I think I shall go to- 
day. I don’t think I could stay any 
longer. I shall try and get something to 
do. Get into the Army through the 





‘Militia, I think. Anyhow, I shall never 


forget you—you have been so awfully 
good.” His voice quavered a bit, and he 
went off, scrunching the gravel of the path. 

He went away that day to his own 
place. 

** Dick,” he said, ‘‘be good to her, and 
if any damned idiot insults her, just tell 
me and I will thrash him. I should like 
to, really, you know. It would be a bit of 
a relief to me.” 

That is the worst of a mater who is 
not much older than oneself. All one’s 
friends: fall in love with her, and the 
responsibility is terrible. I am very sorry 
for Gerry, but the mater says he will get 
over it in about three weeks—if he stays 
at his own place she thinks it may bea 
month. She says she has had some 
experience. 
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HE announcement that the famous 

and mysterious circles of stones 
known as Stonehenge had been offered 
for sale gave a new impulse to the interest 
which these remains of an earlier time 
have always excited. Those who hold our 
national monuments in high regard at 





out that the ground upon which Stone- 
henge stands might very well be added to 
the manceuvring area on Salisbury Plain. 
The price named for Stonehenge and for 
about 1300 acres of land adjoining was 
#125,000, and up to the moment of 
writing no purchaser had been found. 





GENERAL VIEW OF STONEHENGE. 


once were troubled with visions of the 
speculative plutocrat, probably from across 
the Atlantic, who would purchase and 
carry away bodily the monoliths, to be 
erected perchance on alien soil, as a 
standing memorial that our honourable 
title, ‘“‘a nation of shopkeepers,” had 
indeed become our reproach. And lest 
this should come to pass, grave counsel 
was offered to the Government advising 
it forthwith to acquire Stonehenge for 
the nation. As a further inducement, 
military authorities were not slow to point 


Should the Government remain unmoved, 
it is devoutly to be wished that the pro- 
prietor will dispose of Stonehenge only to 
some patriotic purchaser who will guard it 
as it deserves. 

Like all the standing stones, Stonehenge 
is, of course, a mystery, and all solutions 
of its eternal riddle must at best be 
guesses. The name is a corruption of 
the Saxon Stan-hengist—the uplifted or 
hanging stones—and this has, no doubt, 
given rise to the legend of enlargement 
and alteration by the British King 
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Ambrosius, aided by Merlin, during the 
period of Hengist. Of such is ever the 
But although absolute 


etiological myth. 





STONEHENGE FROM THE WEST. 


truth is impossible, the views of antiquaries 
concerning the origin cf Stonehenge are 
worth considering. Some attribute the 
circles to the Pheenicians or to Phoenician 
influence, and connect them with Baal- 
worship ; others favour the familiar theory 
of Celtic or Druidical origin. To 
the Danes and Romans also the relics 
have been ascribed. All these points 
of view have been summed up in Warton’s 
sonnet— 

Thou noblest monument of Albion’s isle ! 
Whether by Merlin’s aid from Scythia’s shore 
To Amber’s fatal plain Pendragon bore, 

Huge frame of giant hands, the mighty pile, 

To entomb his Britons slain by Hengist’s guile, 
Or Druid priests, sprinkled with human gore, 
Taught ’mid thy massy maze their mystic lore , 
Or Danish priests, enriched with savage spoil, 
To Victory’s idol vast, an unhewn shrine. 
Reared the rude heap ; or in thy hallowed round 
Repose the kings of Brutus’ genuine line ; 

Or here those kings in solemn state were crowned. 
Studious to trace thy wondrous origin, 

We muse on many an ancient tale renowned. 


The earliest mention of Stonehenge in 
literature occurs in the dubious author 
Nennius, in his “ Historia Britonum,” a 
mythical account of the Britons, the 
Roman occupation, the Saxon settlement, 
and: the Arthurian epoch. His story is 


that the circles were erected to com- 
memorate the four hundred nobles 
treacherously slain by Hengist, near the 

site of Stonehenge, 


—= in 472 A.D. ‘The 
date of Nennius’s 
writings is. about 


810. 

In the triads of 
the Welsh bards a 
similar story is told, 
but there the erection 
of the circles is 
ascribed to Merlin, 
the successor ot 
Vortigern. One of 
the first writers to 
examine Stonehenge 
critically was the 
great architect Inigo 
Jones, whose work 
dealing with the 
subject appeared in 
1655. He laboured to prove that the 
circles had formed a Roman _ temple, 
a theory that in more recent treatises 
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THE LARGEST TRILITHON NOW STANDING. 





STONEHENGE, 





STONES AROUND THE ALTAR. 


The leaning stone shows the pin upon which the 
“‘impost”’ (now fallen) fitted. 


has found little favour. ‘The opinions 
as to its age are legion, some holding 
that the circles must 
have been formed in 
the century before 
the Christian era, 
others placing them 
as late as 500 A.D. 
The old puzzle as to 
the mechanical power 
employed is here, of 
course, particularly 
insistent, on account 
of the ponderous 
cross - pieces of the 
trilithons. The 
inclined. plane is the 
most likely means, but 
even here speculation 
at its utmost can but 
hazard.a wild surmise. 


ww 
we 


conclude, however, that the stones of the 
inner circle and inner oval had been 
brought from a distance, and are of earlier 
origin than the others. 

Stonehenge. is situated in the Wiltshire 
parish of Amesbury, on Salisbury Plain, 
about two miles west by north of the town 
of Amesbury. By the ancient Britons the 
circles were called ‘‘ Ambres,” a name 
signifying ‘‘the holy stones.” They also 
called it the “Choir Gaur,” or “ great 
round church,” and in the Middle Ages th« 
remains received the title of ‘‘ Chorea 
Gigantum,” or the Giants’ Dance. Among 
more recent theories as to the origin of 
Stonehenge is that of Sir John Lubbock, 
who inclines to the opinion that the 
circles were erected during the Bronze 
Age in Britain. It is, however, not 
improbable that various portions of the 
monument should be assigned to various 
dates. 

Theories, however, are out of place in 
an article the limits of which preclude 
detailed examination and discussion. More 
to the point in the present instance is it 
to give some description of the circles, 
further to elucidate the excellent Illustra- 
tions which we are enabled to reproduce 
on these pages. The main features of 
Stonehenge are a va sacra or “ holy way,” 
two concentric circles of upright stones 
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rHE INNER AND OUTER CIRCLES. 


two elliptical groups of stones known as 
the great and little, a circular embank- 


ment, and, at a considerable 
distance from these, an 
isolated monolith, upon which 
bestowed the 
familiar name of the “ Friar’s 


Heel.” 


tradition has 


The via sacra, otherwise 
termed the i 
avenue 1782 ft. long. 
in a north-easterly direction, 


cursus, is an 
It runs 


and has, at the present day, 
the appearance merely of a 
long earthen embankment of 
inconsiderable elevation. A 
like decay has overtaken the 
circular embankment, which 
at one time had been at 
least 15 ft. high, and was 
defended by an_ entrench- 
ment. The entire circuit of 
this mound measures 10009 ft. 

Proceeding inwards from 
the circular mound for a 
distance of about forty yards, 
the visitor reaches the outer 
circle of the group. ‘This 
at one time consisted of 
thirty upright stones, 34 ft. 
apart, rising to the height of 
16 ft., coupled by horizontal 
imposts so as to form 


trilithons. ‘The rude 
mortice and _ tenon 
arrangement by 
which these were 
held together is 
excellently exempli- 
fied in one of our 
pictures of a ruined 
trilithon, where the 
stone pin at the top 
of one of the uprights 
may ,be clearly 
traced. Of this 
circle there remain 
now only sixteen up- 
rights and six cross- 
pieces or “ imposts.” 

Nine feet within 
the outer circle are 


the remains of the second ring, containing 
now only seven upright monoliths, very 
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similar to the circles of Wales, Cornwall, 
and Scotland, notably the famous standing 
stones of Stennis. Within this second 
circle, again, is the remnant of what had 
been the most magnificent portion of 
Stonehenge—the first ellipse. Of these 
original five oer seven trilithons of this 
course, there remain only two and two 
single uprights. These, however, reach- 
ing at their utmost a height of 21 ft. and 
nowhere less than 16 ft.—16 ft. also being 
the length of the imposts—are sufficient 
to prove the ancient grandeur of the first 
ellipse. The second was originally com- 
posed of nineteen uprights, of which 
only six now remain. Within these is 


the so-called altar-stone, a flat block 


15 ft. long. 

It remains only to describe the Friar’s 
Heel, which stands isolated at a distance 
of 120 ft. from the circular embankment, 
or 240 ft. from the outermost stone circle, 
the embankment being thus exactly midway 
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between the Friar’s Heel and the first 
circle. It is a huge irregular block 16 ft. 
high, of curiously ‘“‘ weathered” stone in 
a leaning position. ‘Those who favour the 
Pheenician theory find in this monolith an 
astronomical significance, and regard it as 
the gnomon or pointer of the rising of the 
summer sun. An astronomical use is also 
assigned by those theorists to the so-called 
** altar-stone.” 

Whatever may have been its uses, 
whether, amid shadowy groves of oak, 
these stones bore witness to the awful 
mysteries of the Druids with their dread 
rites of human sacrifice, or whether, stand- 
ing clear, as they do to-day, on the breezy 
plain, they aided Phoenician star-gazers in 
their purer efforts to resolve the secrets of 
the heavens, Stonehenge remains for us at 
once a fascinating riddle and a splendid 
national possession, which no scheme of 
monetary speculation must be suffered to 
alienate. 
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By WALTER WOOD. 


HE torpedo gun-boat Saucy steamed 
towards Yarmouth Roads from the 
North. A long trail of black smoke came 
from her stacks, caused by coal which was 
not Welsh. The cloud hung low, and fat 
smuts occasionally hit the commander 
softly on the neck and face. He was a 
particular man in dress, and as a rule 
selected his words with care; but as he 
brushed a flake from his cheek and made 
a long black line on the smooth brown 
flesh, and saw from the ill-concealed grin 
of a junior officer near him that he looked 
ridiculous, he uttered aloud a word which 
seldom passed his lips, and at the same 
moment requested the junior officer to be 
good enough to attend to his duties, and 
not gaze foolishly about the deck. 

The junior officer, with an affectation of 
great zeal, promptly raised his telescope, 
screwed up his countenance, and levelled 
his glass so that he could scan the sea. 

“IT believe, Sir,” he said, “that the tug 
on the port bow wishes to speak with us. 
She’s making signals.” 

The commander turned briskly round 
and looked keenly at the approaching 
craft. She was a small, squat paddle-boat, 
and came clumsily but quickly towards the 
gun-boat, whose speed was accommo- 
datingly reduced until the tug got within 
hailing distance. 

“« Saucy ahoy!” bawled the skipper of 
the tug. ‘ Back port—’ead starb’rd!” 
he added to the engineer, ‘‘or you’ll run 
the Government boat down.” 

‘** Look where you’re coming,” replied 
the commander, “or you’ll be fetching 
my paint off! What do you want?” 

The tug had been run down until she 
was abreast of the Saucy, and kept her 
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company in her slow steaming towards. 
Yarmouth Roads. 

“There ’s a big steam-boat given us the 
slip,” said the skipper. “’E’d broken 
down, an’ we got ’old of ’im.” 

“Ts that all ?” inquired the commander. 

“Isn’t it enough?” demanded the 
skipper. 

The junior officer turned his head to 
conceal a smile. It was rather agreeable, 
he thought, to see a rough, shock-haired 
skipper of a ten-ton tug impudently 
interrogating the commander of H.M.S. 
Saucy. 

The commander was about to order the 
gun-boat to go full speed ahead, without 
troubling to parley further, when the skip- 
per added, “‘ Aren’t you goin’ after ’im ?” 

With a smile—a very superior smile— 
the commander said he thought not. 

‘But this is no ordinary case,” con- 
tinued the skipper in much agitation. 
“The steam-boat ’s got two bum-bailiffs 
aboard.” 

“Well?” said the commander tentatively, 
but interested. 

“ An’ ’e’s runnin’ off with ’em. The 
captain’s bin arrested by the ’Igh Court 
o’ Admiralty for debt. We was towin’ ’im 
up to the Tyne, w’en ’e managed to patch 
up ’is injuns an’ let go our ’awser. ’E’s 
goin’ nowth at a fair speed.” 

“*T don’t see how I can interfere,” said 
the captain. ' 

The junior officer, scenting an adventure, 
would have liked to say that certainly the 
case demanded the intervention of one of 
her Majesty’s ships of war—by preference 
the Saucy. But speech was denied him, 
and he had to be content to listen in 
hungry interest. 
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*°E ’s done a bolt from ’Arwich way,” 
continued the skipper. ‘An’, worse nor 
that, ’e’s given the slip to a boat that the 
captain of the ’Aughty sent after ’im, order- 
in’ ’im to stop.” 

‘‘What’s that:” demanded the com- 
mander in a sharp voice. ‘The junior 
officer noted the 
tone, and re- 
joiced, knowing 
now that if pun- 
ishment was due 
the Saucy would 
administer it. 
Perhaps, he 
thought also, it 
might be his luck 
to be the chosen 
instrument to 
show that the 
High Court of 
Admiralty and 
her Majesty’s 
Navy were not to 
be set at naught 
by the skipper of 
an ocean-tramp. 

‘* Gave ’im the 
slip, and put ’is 
‘and on his nose, 
sayin’ that ¢ha/ 
was what he 
thought of the 
Royal Navy.” 
said the skipper 
of the tug. 

“Which way 
has the fellow 
gone?” asked 
the commander. 
‘“‘He must be 
taught manners.” 

“Straight for 
the Tyne, Sir,” 
said the skipper with some measure of 
politeness. 

“* What do they call the steamer ?” 

“The Emperor, of Newcastle. She’s a 
good thousand-ton boat, an’ they call ’er 
skipper Parkin. *E says ’e ’s done the 
*Igh Court o’ Admiralty afore, as well as 
the Royal Navy, an’ ’e’ll do ’em again. I 
told ’im I’d run down an’ see the captain 





“ Straight for the Tyne, 


Sir,” said the skipper. 
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of the Saucy, an’ ‘hen ’e’d find w’ether ’e 
was in the wrong box or not.” 

““What speed is she making ?” asked 
the commander, ignoring the ingrati- 
ating explanation of the skipper, and 
suspecting that he had not said any- 
thing of the sort to Parkin. 

‘“* Bein’ a lame 
duck, she isn’t 
doin’ more nor 
eight knots. 
They can’t work 
"er up to more 
nor twelve, at full 
biler-pressure. 
She’s close in- 
shore, too; so 
she ll be a’ easy 
capture. You 
can’t miss ’er. 
She ’s schooner- 
rigged, ’as a stern 
jike a round 
‘ayrick, and a 
‘igh bridge wi’ 
mucky weather- 
cloths ’ung round 
like clothes to 
dry. ’Er smoke- 
stack ’s painted 
red, wi’ a black 
band; but it’s 
rather ’ard to tell 
the one colour 
from t’other.” 

**Look out!” 
said the com- 
mander shortly, 
considering that 
the interview 
with this sea- 
scourer did not 
conduce to his 
dignity, and 
anxious, too, to begin his chase of the © 
tramp which had set the law and Navy of 
Great Britain at defiance. 

“Don’t mind ws,” replied the skipper 
sarcastically. ‘“ We ’ve all right, and 
under control. We can uncouple our 
injuns, and turn in our own length if we 
so desire.” 

“Get your old weighing-machine out 
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of the way!” shouted the commander 
irritably. ‘‘ I’m coming to starboard.” 

The skipper choked with choler, and 
would have replied, to the further aggra- 
vation of the commander and the exceed- 
ing discredit of the Saucy; but he remem- 
bered that it would be greater wisdom to 
check his tongue ; and so he maintained a 
dignified silence, and contented himself 
with abusing his engineer and fireman, and 
his crew in general. 

The Saucy got her head round and 
began steaming to the North. 

“*T’ll go with you an’ point the Emperor 
out,” said the skipper of the tug. The 
commander scorned to make any reply, 
remembering his own twenty knots, and 
calculating that the tug could not, even at 
boiler-bursting pressure, raise more than 
ten. 

The skipper did his best to keep up 
with the gun-boat ; but recognising, when 
five minutes had passed, the futility of his 
endeavour, he abandoned his purpose and 
steamed direct for Yarmouth, where, having 
taken his own corner in the London Packet 
Inn, he boasted of the power he exercised 
as a ratepayer and a wronged salver, and 
of the fact that he had sent a gun-boat 
after an absconding skipper. ‘In the 
eye of the law,” he said, ‘‘ the skipper of 
a tug’s as good as the skipper of a battle- 
ship—sometimes better.” 

The Saucy churned her way through the 
blue, gently tumbling waters, going north. 
The chase was not much, but the excite- 
ment, such as it was, filled all ranks on 
board. 

** At any rate,” said the junior officer, 
‘“‘it’s better than rotting on fisheries pro- 
tection duty. If it’s left to me to have to 
deal with that runaway skipper, I ll make 
him hop like a cook in a barn-dance : just 
see if I don’t.” 

‘Suppose he makes_you jump instead ?” 
asked the engineer, who was of an argu- 
mentative turn of mind. 

The junior officer turned on his heel, 
and answered with silent contempt. 

“‘He’s more than a bit inflated in the 
upper works,” opined the engineer, ‘‘ but 
not half a bad chap when you come to 
know him.” 
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Many false alarms were raised on board 
the Saucy. She was specially anxious to 
come across the tramp which had a stern 
like a round haystack; but as there are 
many such craft running on the North Sea 
lanes—and, for that matter, with bows of 
the same build also—the gun-boat was 
often disappointed. 

She had run past Scarborough—the 
lieutenant had sighed as he saw the Castle, 
and murmured that he would rather be 
walking on the Spa than chasing a tramp 
from the Tyne—-and was within sight of 
Whitby Abbey, when the commander, 
levelling a telescope at one of a small 
fleet of ships ahead, exclaimed to the 
lieutenant— 

“There she is! We shall be up with 
her in a few minutes. We should have 
caught her long before this if we hadn’t 
spent so much time going out of our 
course to question steamers that were not 
the right onés.” 

The Saucy raced northwards, and over- 
took the runaway when abreast of Whitby. 

“‘ Emperor ahoy |” hailed the commander. 
‘“* Heave to!” he ordered. 

The gun-boat slowed down as she got 
alongside .of the steamer, and the two 
travelled gently together. 

** What ’s the matter?” inquired a shock- 
headed skipper from the bridge of the 
Emperor. This was’ Parkin. He wore no 
hat or cap for the present, his hair being 
thick and plentiful enough to cover his 
head in genial weather like this. He was 
also unwashed, and having a muffler round 
his neck, he looked a most unlikely man 
to get the better of the law, much less 
the Royal Navy. 

“Ts it true that you’ve run away from 
custody ?” asked the commander. 

“There’s no policeman ’ad dealin’s 
with me,” said the skipper with affected 
injury and astonishment. 

“You know what I mean—I said nothing 
about police,” retorted the commander 
shortly. ‘‘ Are you the man that’s trying 
to escape from the High Court of Admi- 
ralty ?” 

“The *Igh Court o’ what?” asked 
Parkin helplessly. He put a hand to his 
forehead, as if to assist his memory. 
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The “* Saucy” churned her way through the 
blue, gently tumbling waters. 


“‘No fooling!” shouted the commander 
angrily. ‘I’m told you ran away from a 
boat from the Haughiy.” 

‘“*Not run away—we’re broken down, 
an’ couldn’t do it,” said the skipper. 
‘* There was a boat come out, but ’ow was 
I to know it was from a war-ship ?” 

‘* Stop your engines and your insolence,” 
said the commander; and the skipper, 
feeling that further resistance was hopeless, 
rang to the engine-room. The battered 
tramp lost way, and wallowed uneasily. 
The gun-boat also stopped, but at a safe 
distance from the rolling Emperor 

“‘Have you a couple of bailiffs on 
board ?” shouted the commander. 

“Yes; ’ere we are, Sir—bin locked in 
the cabin. We’ve broke out,” cried a 
heavy man, leaning over the bulwarks and 
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looking towards the Saucy. ‘‘Can’t you 
send a boat to rescue us?” 
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*“*7 didn’t ask ’em to come aboard,” 
bawled the skipper. ‘‘ They were dumped 
down on my deck just as I was under 
way.” 

“T shall send a boat immediately,” 
replied the commander ; and he forthwith 
ordered the junior officer to fetch the 
skipper of the tramp on board. 

“ And mind he doesn’t fool you,” added 
the commander warningly. ‘‘ That man’s 
as slippery as an eel, in spite of has idiotic 
looks.” 

The shadow of a smile of pity at the 
bare idea of being fooled by a master- 
mariner in the merchant service passed 
over the face cf the junior officer; but he 
refrained from speech, and contented him- 
self with a respectful salute. 

“The pup!” muttered the commander 
to the lieutenant as the junior officer sank 
with repressed splendour into the stern- 
sheets. 

*He’s all right,” said the lieutenant in 
answer. ‘‘This is merely his distemper. 
He ’ll be better when he gets over it.” 

“Keep an eye on that fog-bank,” said 
the commander as the boat shoved off. 
“‘ Don’t get lost in it coming back.” 

*“ Ay, ay, Sir,” responded the junior 
officer, glancing casually at a dense fog 
which was driving down upon them from 
the north-east. Already the edge of it 
seemed to be within touch of the bows of 
the Emperor. 

The shock-headed skipper leaned sadly 
over the rail of the bridge, and sighed as 
he watched the lowering of the Saucy’s 
boat. He had fought a good fight, and 
had not won. Exactly why he had run 
away he could not have explained, even if 
he had been called upon to do so; but the 
spirit had prompted him to fly, and he had 
gone, despite the threats and protests of 
the two men in possession. 

The boat was on the water, and the men 
were just going to shove off. She had 
only a couple of hundred yards to row, 
and Parkin felt that within two minutes 
alien feet would stamp aggressively upon 
the planks of his sacred and beloved bridge. 
The oars dippea ‘nto the water, and the 
boat came towards the tramp. Her skipper 
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groaned. He saw that the officer in charge 
of her was a youth, and he knew that the 
youth would assume airs and humiliate 
him before the very eyes of his crew. 

“Sir,” said a hoarse voice at Parkin’s 
elbow, “‘ yer can circumvent ’em even yet.” 
It was the voice of the first officer, who 
had slipped on to the bridge unseen by the 
skipper. 

*“ How 2?” demanded the skipper in an 
excited whisper. 

“‘ Drive full speed into the fog an’ give 
’em the slip. ‘hey ’ll never dare to follow 
Theirs is the country’s property, an’ they 
daren’t throw it away; but we—w’y we 
don’t seem to belong to anybody except 
share’olders ; so we can afford to risk the 
Emperor. Do it—an’ do them,” concluded 
the first mate emphatically 

“I will, by George!” exclaimed Parkin. 
He skipped to the telegraph. ‘‘ Full speed 
ahead !” he signalled , and his heart gave 
a jump as he heard the answering tinkle of 
the gong below 

The engineer gave the engines steam, 
and they clanked and rattled ominously ; 
but they worked, and the engineer was 
more than satisfied. He had half expected 
the machinery to scatter itself about the 
engine-room, even if some of it. did not 
dash through the tramp’s worn and rusty 
sides. The engines were almost as ricketty 
as the engineer, and no one except him- 
self would have allowed the steam to 
rush into the cylinders as he allowed it 
to rush 

The junior officer, in the stern-sheets of 
the boat, was clearing his throat and stiffen- 
ing his muscles. He also clenched his 
teeth, and assumed a forbidding look 
which was to be directed upon and wither 
the offending skipper who had outraged 
the majesty of British law and a British 
ship of war. ‘“‘ This sort of thing must be 
crushed out,” he muttered, ‘‘ or we are no 
longer a nation.” 

He now looked more closely at the 
great dense bank of fog which was majes. 
tically sweeping towards them, and saw 
that it was a bad fog, even for the York- 
shire coast. ‘‘ Quick!” he cried, “ or we 
shall be swallowed up in this fog. I 
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could cut lumps out of it. Why—what 
the bolting ! 
alongside !” He shouted the last words 
frenziedly. 

A seaman shot out a boat-hook, and 
wildly clutched the accommodation-ladder 
of the tramp as she be- 
gan to move through 
the water. Already 
ner head was lost in 
and the 
gun-boat astern was 


She ’s 





Shove her 


the fog, 


disappearing as if 
The 


Saucy gave a dismal 


in a wraith. 


warning bellow on 
her syren. 

“Tumble up!” 
shouted the junior 


officer. “One of 
you take the wheel 
and I’ll ring off the 
engines. They ’re 
not going to escape 
again.” 

on ne 
roared the 
“Clutch me round 
the waist, or the 
thing ’ll wrench the 
"ook out o’ my fist.” 
A comrade rose and 
gripped him fervently 
about the loins, then 
worked one hand on 
to the shaft of the 
boat-hook and clung 
to it. 

“Stop! In the 
Queen’s name!” 
bawled the junior 
officer, looking up 
towards the bridge. 
“Stick fast!” he added, to the 
men who held the hook. 

He rose, and scrambled over the thwarts 
of ihe pitching boat, which was by this 
time being dragged uneasily through the 
water. 

The junior officer staggered and stumbled 
towards the men with the hook. ‘“‘ Heave 
a line,” he ordered, and a sailor handed 


” 


on! 
seaman. 


two 
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one to him. He bent forward, and tried 
to pass the end round the bottom of the 
ladder, the two seamen still holding tena- 
ciously, and shouting with great force and 
many lurid words. 
‘**Stop!” ‘ordered 


the junior officer 





‘arkin stepped deliberately down the iqdder. 


gaspingly, seeing the skipper appear at the 
top of the ladder. 

Parkin stepped deliberately down, and 
just as he appeared at the bottom of 
the ladder the junior officer tumbled 
inelegantly out of the boat and landed at 
his feet. 

“* Stop—you ll pay for this!” he said, 
getting upon his legs. 
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**Can’t stop, becos I’m in a big ’urry ; 
an’ I can’t pay, becos I’m stumped,” said 
the skipper candidly. 

“We'll see whether you can’t,” replied 
the junior officer 
hotly. “I7’ll 
take you and 
your ship, even 
if I have to use 
force.” 

“Youngman,” 
the skipper 
answered 
solemnly, “I 
wish you no 
’arm, an’ I don’t 
want to rob a 
mother of a Son. 
But get out!” 

The junior 
officer flushed 
furiously and 
iooked threaten- 
ingly at the 
skipper. With 
disrespectful 
language, he 
ordered Parkin 
to stand aside 
and allow him 
to gain the deck 
without further 
trouble. 

“Boy,” said 
Parkin, “get 
out—get off my steps! I call on you, 
men in the boat, and you, Mackie”—he 
glanced up at his first officer, who was 
looking over the bridge-rail—‘‘to hear 
what I say, so it can be used as evidence 
for me, in case o’ need. Can you swim ?” 
he demanded of the junior officer. 

“Of course,” snapped the youth wonder- 
ingly and unsuspectingly. 

A seaman in the boat shouted warn- 
ingly, “ Look out, Sir!” but the skipper 
had cried, ‘‘ Then swim,” and had pushed 
the junior officer into the sea before he 
could collect his wits. The bailiffs, who 
were looking over the side, turned 


pale, wondering what their own fate 
might be. 





The skipper pushed the junior officer into the sea. 
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The boat-hook slipped off the ladder ; 
hands clutched frantically at the junior 
officer, and as he was hauled, swearing 
and dripping, into the boat, the stern of 
the tramp 
vanished into 
the fog,’ leaving 
a broad white 
wake from her 
churning pro- 
peller. 

The gun-boat 
groped round 
for half an hour 
before she 
picked up her 
boat and the 
crew. 

The junior 
officer, wet and 
shivering, 
stepped on deck 
and reported 
what had 
happened. 

The com- 
mander tried not 
to smile, and 
failed, remem- 
bering his own 
soot-streak not 
so many hours 
before. He felt 
that a subtle 
judgment had 
fallen upon his subordinate. 

The junior officer saluted with dignity, 
and went below, where to the engineer he 
said what he thought of his superior officer. 

The commander turned to the lieutenant. 
“By George!” he said. ‘‘ Done—with a 
vengeance! And by a red-haired skipper 
of a bankrupt tramp!” 

“You'll follow the matter up, Sir?” said 
the lieutenant with a twinkling eye. 

“T’ll think about it when we’re back in 
Yarmouth Roads,” rejoined the com- 
mander. ‘‘ There are some things which 
look better left alone. Don’t you think 
so? Wor instance, the less said about a 
tramp getting the better of a gun-boat the 
better. Hey?” 
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“Most assuredly,” replied the lieutenant. 

His eyes twinkled again, and catching 
his superior’s smile, they broke into a loud 
laugh that died in the damp fog. 

‘“*T wonder what they ’re laughing at ?” 
remarked the engineer. ‘‘ You haven't 
been doing anything, have you?” he 
inquired of the sodden and gloomy junior 
officer. 

The junior officer did not consider that 
the question called for any answer, and he 
went to divest himself of his clothing. 

At the same moment, going full speed 
ahead for a German port, regardless of 
the fog, Parkin, Mackie, the bailiffs—they 





The “ Emperor” going full 


were philosophers, and made the best of 
things—and the chief engineer pledged 
each other, on the Zmperor’s bridge, 
in whisky on which no duty had been 
paid. 

“*T think,” said Parkin to the bailiffs, 
“‘that when I get off Hamburg I shall put 
you in a boat and leave you to row ashore. 
By that time I shall have changed the 
name of this steamer, and shall go toa 
port which I needn't name to you. I’ve 
plenty of coal and provisions and water, 
so you needn’t be alarmed on my account. 
’Ere’s luck to British law and British war- 
ships!” 
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speed ahead for a German port. 
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MR. MELTON PRIOR. 
R. MELTON PRIOR, the veteran 
2 war-artist of the ///ustrated London 
.Vews, needs no introduction. Mr. Melton 





MR. MELTON PRIOR 
(Special Artist, Illustrated London News). 


Prior’s first war service was in the Ashanti 
Campaign of 1873. In 1874he went through 
the Carlist Rising, and has seen the 


Herzegovinian, Servian, Kaffir, Basuto, 
Zulu, and Boer Wars. He was in the 


Egyptian Campaign of 1882, in the Soudan 
and Nile Expedition, the Burmese War, 
and the disturbance in South Africa in 
1896. He also saw the Greco-Turkish 
War and the Tuchim Rising of 1897. It 
is curious to note that from 1872 to 1886 
Mr. Melton Prior remained only one year 
without seeing war service. His work in 
peace, however, has been none the less 
remarkable. In 1875 he went to Athens 
with the Prince of Wales’s suite ; 
he travelled also with the King of 
Denmark’s expedition through Iceland, 
and accompanied the Marquis of Lorne 
on his first visit to Canada. He 
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CORRESPONDENTS. 


represented the ///ustrated London News 
during the Berlin Conference, and has 
been at every State ceremony which has 
occurred during his periods of rest in 
England. In _ private life he is the 
cheeriest of companions. 


MR. HENRY 
Mr. Henry H. S. Pearse, special war- 
correspondent of the Da:/y News, has seen 
a great deal of service on behalf of that 
journal. Among his campaigns may be 
numbered the Gordon Relief Expe- 
dition and the Omdurman Expedition 
of 1898. Since proceeding to South 
Africa Mr. Pearse has given remarkable 
proof that he has lost nothing of his 
picturesque gift for sketching war scenes. 
His despatches describing the Battles of 
Glencoe, Elandslaagte, and Rietfontein 


H. S. PEARSE. 





MR. H. S. PEARSE 
(Daily News). 


have been full of that verve and swing 
which characterise his method. His son, 
Mr. W. Puxley Pearse, is also in South 
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Atrica serving with his regiment, the 
Imperial Light Horse, and he has 
promised to contribute a series of war 





MR. G. W. STEEVENS 
(Daily Mai?). 


letters to the Penny Jilustrated Paper. 
For permission to reproduce the portrait 
of Mr. Pearse acknowledgments are due to 
the Press Club. 

MR. G. W. STEEVENS. 
‘One of the most noted of our younger 
war-correspondents is, needless to say, 
Mr. G. W. Steevens. He is a distinguished 
graduate of Balliol College, and was a 
Fellow of Pembroke. He joined the staff 
of the Pall Mall Gazetfe in 1893, and four 
years later transferred his services to the 
Daily Mail. His first work of importance 
was upon Naval Policy, which appeared in 
1896. In the same year he produced 
“The Land of the Dollar,” which had 
a remarkable success. The book 
scribed the American Presidential Cam- 
paign of 1897. In the same year he was 
special war-correspondent of the Daily 
Mail during the Greeco-Turkish War, when 
his talent for battle-pieces immediately 
manifested itself. In the autumn of 1898 
he accompanied Lord Kitchener to Khar- 
toum. His letters on that expedition 
(subsequently published in book form) have 
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placed him indisputably in the first rank 
of descriptive writers. At the time of 
going to press with this number of the 
Magazine, Mr. Steevens’ best South African 
despatch has been his description of the 
Battle of Elandslaagte. 


MR. W. T. MAUD. 


The proprietors of the Graphic and the 
Daily Graphic are represented at the seat 
of war by Mr. W. T. Maud, who has done 
a great deal of work in various parts of 
the world for the latter of the two journals 


mentioned. Mr. Maud first went on 
foreign service for the Daily Graphic 
towards the end of 1895 during the 


Armenian troubles. In the summer of 
1896 he served as the Graphic’s special 
representative during the Naval Manceuvres, 
and then proceeded to Crete, where the 
Civil War was raging. In the spring of 
1897 he went out to Armenia, whence he 
sent home printed sketches and despatches. 
He then accompanied the Greek troops 
during the campaign in Thessaly. The 


reconquest of Khartoum and the plague 
in India are also among his journalistic 





Photo. by Heyman, Cairo. 
MR. W. T. MAUD 
(Graphic and Daily Graphic). 


experiences. The portrait of Mr. Maud 
is reproduced by the courtesy of the 
editor of the Skefch. 
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MR. RENE BULL. 

Mr. René Bull is thirty years of age, 
but in appearance he is five or six years 
younger, and in manner at least ten. 
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MR. RENE BULL 
(Black and White). 


Irish by birth, the son of an English 
father and a French mother, he has 
that rare combination of Irish humour, 
English industry, and French é/an, which 
may fairly account for the rapidity of his 
rise in a splendid sphere of action. Mr 
Bull was educated at Clongowes Wood 
College, near Dublin, and subsequently at 
the Lycée Janson, Paris. He. was in- 
tended for the profession of engineering, 
but there was just that flavour of the 
Bohemian in the young éléve which 
spurred him on towards his own inclin- 
ations rather than in the direction of 
any parental design. 

From Paris he made for London, and 
before long his characteristic work in the 
style of Caran d’Ache obtained a ready 
welcome in Pick Me Up, the Sketch, and 
other papers, and finally in Black and 
White. It is to the credit of the 
management of the last-named illustrated 
weekly that René Bull’s capacity for 
higher and more responsible work was first 
recognised. 

Without any previous experience as 
newspaper correspondent, René Bull was 
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J 
sent out to “‘ do” the Armenian massacres ; 


and the quickness, excellence, and origin- 
ality of his services there amply justified 
his selection. From Armenia he went 
direct to the plague in India, and readers 
of Black and White do not require to be 
told of the marvellous sketches and photo- 
graphs which René Bull sent heme of 
that gruesome and ghastly horror. Then 
followed, in rapid succession, his mag- 
nificent work in the Turco-Greek War and 
in the Tirah and Soudan campaigns. 


MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL. 

Mr. Winston Churchill is a prisoner with 
the Boers, and is understood to have been 
wounded in the hand. The exact nature 
of the wound is not known, but there are 
strong hopes that no really serious harm 
has happened to him. To his coolness 
and pluck is largely due the escape of the 
engine and tender of the armoured train 
that fell into a Boer ambush. He might 
have escaped also, but he alighted from 
the engine and returned to look after the 
wounded. The position of a war-corre- 
spondent who takes an active part in a 
fight is technically peculiar; but the Boers 





MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL 
(Morning Post). 


are not likely to regard Mr. Churchill with 
any ill-will. They have already shown in 
a very marked way their appreciation of 
the courage of their adversaries. Mr. 
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Churchill has had a remarkable career 
for a young man of only five-and-twenty. 
As everybody knows, he is a son of the 
late Lord Randolph Churchill and a first 
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(Morning Herald andJllustrated London News). 


cousin of the Duke of Marlborough. But 
Mr. Churchill has not been content to rest 
satisfied with merely family honours. He 
has already fought in four campaigns—in 
Cuba, Tirah, Malakand, and the Soudan. 
He charged with poor Hubert Howard in 
the ranks of the 21st Lancers at Omdur- 
man. And in the intervals of his adven- 
turous life he has found time to write the 
best book on the Soudan Campaign of 
Lord Kitchener, ‘The River War,” and 
to fight a stiff battle for the Parliamentary 
representation of Oldham. He was acting 
as Special Correspondent of the Morning 
Post ~when taken prisoner after his brave 
action. 


MR. GEORGE LYNCH. 
Mr. George Lynch, special war-corre- 
spondent of the Morning Herald, is an 
Irishman who has seen a great deal of the 
world. In the recent Spanish-American 
War he was with the American troops 
and saw the most important part of the 
campaign before Santiago. He has written 
for the Saturday Review and for several 
American papers. In addition. to his 


duties for the Worning Herald, Mr. Lynch 
.s working in connection with Mr. Melton 
Prior for the J//ustrated London News, and, 
by special arrangement with the pro- 
prietors of that paper, the Morning Herald 
reproduces from time to time sketches by 
Mr. Melton Prior. Mr. Lynch has already 
sent home many splendid photographs 
from the seat of war, and enlargements of 
these have been reproduced in the ///us- 
‘rated London News with the greatest 
success. 


MR. J. B. ATKINS. 

Mr. J. B. Atkins, who represents the 
Manchester Guardian at the front, is about 
thirty years of age, and has already had 
considerable experience as a war-corre- 
spondent with the Greek troops in the late 
war with Turkey. He was present at 
all the engagements, and sent to the 
Manchester Guardian a stirring account 
of the retreat from Larissa. During last 
year he was with the American forces 
before Santiago de Cuba, and saw the 
battles of Fl Caney and San Juan. His 
experiences in that war have been pub- 
lished under the title of “The War in 
Cuba.” Mr. Atkins is an old Marlborough 





MR. J. B. ATKINS 


‘Mauchester Guardian). 


boy, who afterwards went to Pembroke 
College, Cambridge, where he graduated 
with honours. 
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EOPLE who go about wearing arti- 
ficial legs, or even arms, are not 
very uncommon, but it may not be gener- 
ally known that some persons there are 
who rejoice in the possession of artificial 
noses, and also lips which are not their 
own natural ones. Men and women with 
glass eyes may be met with almost every 
day, but who has seen a man with an 
artificial ear? Yet such there are amongst 
us, and it was with the view of learning 
something about the manufacture and 
fitting of such unusual parts of the human 
body that the writer of this article lately 
interviewed one or two of the best-known 
makers of these extraordinary portions of 
man’s anatomy. 

It would seem from what was put before 
me by these suppliers of really serious 
defects in the construction of the human 
frame that the most unusual feature to be 
missing, from accident or otherwise, is the 
ear. One firm informed me that, in their 
time, they must have made some thousands 
of glass eyes, have manufactured at least 
hundreds of artificial limbs, and even made 
four or five pairs of false lips, but they 
had only once, to their knowledge, made 
an artificial ear. 

Luckily they were just finishing this 
curious article when I called, and so I was 
shown all the models and processes gone 
through in connection with its manu- 
facture. It was required by a gentleman 
who had, in a shooting accident some time 
before, had the misfortune to Jose the 
lower half of his right ear. After the 
necessary operation, he was for some time 
without that portion of his ear which had 
been shot away, and without any substitute 
for it. It was only when a personal friend 
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HOW OUR WOUNDED WILL HAVE THEIR LOSSES OF LIMB MADE GOOD. | 
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suggested to him that he should try to get 
an imitation lower half fitted, so as to take 
away any noticeable deformity, that he 
gave any such thought to the matter. 

It was thus that the firm in question 
came to be commissioned to manufacture 
for the gentleman an artificial ear, or 
rather the lower half of one. The mode 
of procedure in the case was as follows : 
The subject to be operated upon having 
been placed in an easy positign, and 
required to keep perfectly still, a plaster- 
cast (that is, a model in plaster of Paris) 
was taken of the remaining portion of the 
right ear and also one of the perfect left ear. 
Such a cast as this takes—so I was told— 
about half an hour to make. By a special 
process of the maker’s, the’ cast is removed 
from the ear without the necessity of chip- 


ping generally resorted to in taking off 


such casts. 

Into the plaster-cast model molten wax 
is poured and allowed sufficient time to 
set thoroughly. Then it is taken out, and 
from this wax model, with the model also 
of the whole left ear before him, a clever 
workman proceeds to construct the real 
model of the missing part, exactly to corre- 
spond in size and appearance with the 
remaining portion, so as to make a right 
ear as perfect as possible. This model, 
to-be used, is made from a special secret 
composition of a metallic nature which is 
extraordinarily light and pliable. When this 
workman has done his model, it is passed 
on to another man, who undertakes the 
enamelling of it, and so beautifully mani- 
pulates his colouring of the artificial ear 
that it is difficult to tell that the colour is 
not natural. 

By the time he has finished with it, the 
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manufactured lower portion of the ear is 
ready for being fastened to the upper 
part yet remaining on the gentleman’s 
head. ‘This is cleverly effected by special 
devices of the maker. A ring of the 
same metallic composition as that of which 
the model is composed is made to fit 
round the top of the real half of the ear in 
such a way as not to show in the least, and 
a flesh-coloured small funnel also fits into 
the tube of the real ear, and so holds the 
lower part 
firm in its s 
place. It is 
difficult to ex- 
plain exactly 
in print how 
perfectly the 
whole acts; 
but the writer 
can testify 
that the 
gentleman 
p ossessing 
this wonder- 
fully mod- 
elled ear can 
be amongst 
an ordinary 
roomful of 
people with- 
out armyone 
not in the 
secret having 
an idea of 
his _ posses- 
sing any but 
real ears like 
themselves, 
so splendidly 
does the model fit and serve its purpose. 
In addition to this, the possessor can take 
it off and put it on in a few seconds, just at 
his pleasure, without the slightest difficulty. 

I was informed that two months were 
required to make an ear of this kind, from 
start to finish, and that when it was done, its 
whole cost was from five to six pounds. 
As an idea of its lightness, I may say that 
I saw it weighed, and it turned the scale 
at less than half an ounce. 

After many inquiries at several places 





in England which make a speciality of 





artificial parts of the human body, I have 
good reason for believing that this is prob- 
ably the only artificial ear ever made in 

this country, at any rate in such a form. 
Of noses there are several imitation 
ones doing duty on faces that we meet on 
our daily rounds through the streets. Many 
have been injured or destroyed from acci- 
dents, not by any means always from 
careless handling of firearms. Others, 
however, have been lost in greater or lesser 
part by that 


daiees fell scourge, 


the cancerous. 
growth, so 
well known 
to the medi- 
cal world. 
The unlucky 
sufferers have 
then had re- 
course to the 
latest skill of 
science to 
make for 
them as ex- 
cellent arti- 
ficial noses‘as 
possible, antt 
they are 
astonished to 
find what can 
be done in 
this respect. 

In every 
case where 
an imitation 
nose or part 


ARTIFICIAL NOSES. of one is 


required, a 
model is made of the whole nose of the 
subject, just as in the case of the ear 
mentioned above, and fom this an 
imitation nose is made in a_ similar 
fashion. Only the nose is always made 
as a whole, not as a part; for this is 
necessary, not only for the look of the 
organ, but owing to the method of attach- 
ment, this being now generally done by 
the wearing of eyeglasses, which, coming 
over it, ate so adjusted as to keep the 
artificial respiratory organ in its place. So 
thin and close-fitting is this nasal cover, 
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and so exactly coloured to match the rest 
of the wearer’s face, that it is in most cases 
simply impossible to tell from a casual 
glance that one is worn at all by the 
possessor of it. 

The cost of a nose 


made ir a similar 


style to the ear spoken of above, and of 


the same material is about #5, an— 
«often 
necessary. 


it very 
can 
Artificial noses are, I found, 
much more common than anybody would 
suppose, one firm acknowledging that they 
made, as a rule, about one a week. 

Only one place at which I inquired had 


ever made artificial lips. They confessed 


ARTIFICIAL EYES: 


that in their experience of some half 
a century they had, on probably four 
occasions, tackled the delicate task of 
providing imitation lips for persons who 
needed them. But as to the reasons which 
had made people require such 
-curious facial adornments the manager of 
this firm could tell me nothing. He sup- 
posed it might be due to some disease 
having attacked that part of the face, and 
that was the only satisfactory theory he 
-could advance. 


these 


Lips done to order are made mostly in 
the same way as noses, and cost little less, 
sometimes rather more, for there is just as 
much care and skill required in the one 


be made in a few days, if 


WITH MOULDS IN WHICH 
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case as in the other. On my asking how 
artificial lips were kept in position, I was 
told that it was by means of attachments 
to the inside of the mouth, and the teeth. 

The most common of all artificial organs 
is certainly the eye. To learn the number 
of people who are going about the world 
“looking” at you with a glass eye is simply 
astounding. ‘And then, too,” as the 
Irishman would say, “ the glass eye is not 
made of glass at all nowadays ; it is made 
of enamel—metallic enamel.” 

All the various makers whom I visited in 
the course of preparing this article told me 
that they kept in stock thousands of eyes 


THEY WERE SHAPED. 
so made, of every size, shape, and colour. 
One thing which makes the demand for 
eyes greater than for any other kind of 
false organ of the human body is the fact 
that an artificial eye only lasts about a 
year—often only nine months—owing to 
the action of the tears upon it. And 
another reason for their production in 
such quantities is that at regular intervals 
the man who begins to wear such an imi- 
tation eye has to have one of a larger size. 
When he begins, after losing his own orb 
of vision—generally from some accident— 
the socket is nearly closed, and so only a 
small enamel eye can be fitted into it at 
first. As this’causes the socket to enlarge 
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somewhat, a little later a larger eye is body, looked at from the artificial point of 
fitted in, and so on till the wearer has’ view, next to the ear, or even above it, is 
got one the same size as his real one. the breast. I only found two firms which 

As a rule, it takes five or six persons 
to make such an eye. A globe is formed 
of the enamel, and then the eye-colour- 
ing is burnt into this by specially clever 
workers. This colouring may be of 
almost any shade generally found in 
eyes. Afterwards the globe has to be 
cut and shaped to the pattern given, 
and the edges are then “annealed” 
or fired to prevent breaking. Last of 
all the whole eye is polished. 

One very curious thing I was told 
about these artificial eyes—namely, 
that, when fitted, they will often show 
themselves susceptible to. the motion 
of the socket, and so will turn in various 
«lirections just like a real eye. From 
7s. 6d. to about £1 10s. is the price 
of eyes of this kind, according to their 
quality. 
























As to the time necessary to 





OLD-FASHIONED 
ARTIFICIAt 
LEG. 
undertook 
this kind of 
work. The 
processis very 
similar to that 
* of making 
imitation 
noses Or ears, 
but there are 
so many 
things to take 

ARTIFICIAL FORE-FINGER AND MOULD, FROM AMPUTATED FINGER. into account 

in this spe- 

make one, it could be done in a day, if ciality that 1 was told the average price 
needed, but as workmen are ever at the charged for this kind of work was not under 
job, it is quite a different thing from six pounds. The dexterity and skill with 
making an artificial ear. which the operation is conducted is equal 
The most expensive part of the human to, if not greater, than that necessitated in 
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other instances of human patchwork, and 
the patient is thereby very often enabled 
to enjoy life and society in a manner 


















METHOD OF MAKING 
OF AMPUTATED LEG. 


undreamed of in days of rougher 
craftsmanship. So perfect is the 
result that it is almost impossible to 
detect the secret. In fact, except one 
knew about the matter, it is doubtful 
if one would ever find out, so close 
is the resemblance to the real thing. 

The days of the good old wooden 
leg, clumsy and heavy, are now 
past, except for the very poor. The 


famous “ pin-leg,” noted in fiction-and fact, 
is now superseded by the light model, with 
motion at the knees and toes, and fitted 


HUMAN 


PLASTER CAST 
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round the thigh, being attached to the 
latter and to the body by a brace and belt. 
Though such legs are by some noted firms 
kept in stock, yet the best makers 
prefer to manufacture the leg to 
order, as then they can make a 
plaster-cast, and proceed as was 
explained before. In this way they 
can fit the leg perfectly to the re- 
maining stump ; and as men’s thighs 
differ in many ways, there is much 
more likelihood of real comfort 
being got from a leg thus specially 
made than from one bought ready- 
made. 

Artificial legs, thus produced to 
order, take about a week or ten days 








ail 


THE FINISHED ARTIFICIAL LEG, FROM THE CAST. 


to make, and cost from thirteen guineas 
upwards. It is astonishing, however, what 
their wearers can do with them. Only the 





* lower limbs. 
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other day the 
writer saw a 
well - known 
member of the 
aristocracy, 
who is the 
possessor of 
such a leg, run 
along the 
Strand and 
jump on a’bus 
while it was in 
motion. No- 
body in the 
world who did 
not know 
would ever 
have guessed 
that he had 
not two real 


Hands and 
arms, if false, 
are generally made of wood, with movable 
fingers. If one finger is left, or especially 
the thumb, it is of the greatest assistance 
to the maker in planning the working of the 
artificial hand, as it at once gives him a 
leverage for managing the movement of the 
fingers. The artificial arm is fastened to 
the shoulders by leathern straps, and the 
hand is similarly attached to the wrist. 
Sometimes the arm is made of leather 
in part, as well as wood. The chief aim 
of the maker is to produce a limb which 
shall be as light as possible, and give as 
much movement as can be, resembling the 
ordinary movement of the true hand or arm. 





LATEST STYLE OF ARTIFICIAL ARM AND HAND (CAN GRASP AND LIFT A GLASS). 


So perfectly has this been carried out 
that hands are often made which weigh 
no more than nine or ten ounces. The 
cost of such an upper limb may be any- 
thing from seven to ten guineas. 

It will be seen from these remarks on 
artificial parts of the human body that the 
making of such has become as nearly 
perfect as it seems possible to be. Many 
firms are totally engaged in the work. 
For the photos accompanying this article, 
and their courteous information on many 
points relating to it, we wish to express 
our indebtedness to Messrs. Rein and Co., 
the well-known firm of the Strand. 





OLD-FASHIONED ARTIFICIAL ARM. 
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ao comic element in it was not as 

clear to me then as it is now; the 
tragedy was plain enough. I was living at 
Sevenoaks at the time, and had a season 
ticket to London, whither a journalistic 
engagement took me three days a week. 
As a rule, I returned by the train leaving 
Charing Cross at five minutes to five; and 
as I detest loitering, I generally managed 
to catch it with very few minutes to spare. 
But on that memorable November after- 
noon, in consequence of a mishap to my 
watch, I reached the station about twenty 
minutes too soon. There was some stir- 
ring news in my evening paper, and that 
tact offered mealittle consolation. Although 
the waiting-room, with its stiff-backed 
benches round the walls and its litter of 
railway guides on the central table, did not 
look particularly inviting, it had a light—a 
dismal one, certainly—and a fire; so I 
went in and sat down to read. 

At first I was the only occupant of the 
room, but a few moments later a woman 
entered with a baby. She stopped to glance 
round, and then advanced hesitatingly 
towards the fire and sat down on the same 
bench as myself. She was young and 
good-looking, I noticed, with rather a sad 
expression, and she was dressed in black, 
with some white about it. That, I fear, is 
a man’s description, but it is the best I 
can give. The baby was—well, a very 
ordinary baby, in my eyes. That, how- 
ever, was not her opinion, for she seemed 
exceedingly, even painfully, fond of it. 

It was an adept in the art of making 
strange sounds, at the same time contort- 
ing its features in sudden spasms. While 


Rs) 


thus engaged it dropped its glove. I 
stooped and picked it up, an absurdly 
little shapeless thing which would just 
about have fitted the top of my thumb. 
As I handed it back I said jestingly— 

“‘Number seven. Too small for me, | 
fear.” 

That unloosed the mother’s tongue. 
For several minutes she spoke without 
ceasing in praise of her child. She 
pointed out its beauties and expatiated 
upon its virtues already marvellously de- 
veloped. She almost seemed to be talking 
against time ; yet all the while, in spite of 
her fervour, she had a _ curious air of 
abstraction, as if she were simultaneously 
thinking of something else. Once or 
twice I noticed her glance uneasily towards. 
the door. 

A porter pushed his head in, looked 
round, and withdrew. Almost immediately 
afterwards she started and exclaimed— 

“Oh, my goodness, I have forgotten 
baby’s milk. I must rush to the restaurant 
and get some. I won’t be a moment. 
Do you mind my leaving her on the seat 
by you?” 

The suggestion appalled me. I feebly 
protested— 

“* My train goes 

“*T will be back long before that,” she 
interrupted, without waiting even for me 
to mention the time. 

“‘ But if it falls off the seat ?” 

“She won’t; she will be so good.” And 


” 





she supported the child against me and’ 


almost ran from the room. 
Of course, what I had anticipated hap- 
pened, or threatened to happen. Before 
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I had recovered from the shock of being 
left in such a position, the baby’s head 
began to waggle about in an alarmingly 
disconnected manner, and its body was 
precipitated forward. I clutched at it in 
terror and tried to prop it up, stuffing 
bunches of its clothes under it in various 
places, but all to no purpose. In the end 
I actually had to take it upon my knee. 


** Number seven. 


ven there the gelatinous little creature 
slipped about ; so that, afraid of holding 
it too tightly, I was kept exceedingly 
busy. 

My dread that someone should come in 
before the mother returned was realised. 
The door was opened violently, and 
in rushed a frivolous friend of mine, 
George Cornwallis, the last person | 
should have cared to meet under the 
circumstances. As I had felt compelled 
to look in his direction, he recognised 
me at once. 


“Hullo, old chap, you here!” he ex- 
claimed. And then his eyes fell on the 
baby. ‘‘ What—Good Lord!” 

I knew my face was red, and I could 
feel my ears-tingling. He came a little 
nearer. 

“What ’s that thing ? ” he asked, leaning 
forward to peer at it. 

I had ignored its sex. But ‘‘that thing”! 





Joo small for me, I fear.” 


“_ 
you,” I said coldly. 

“But a baby! Whose is it ?” 

*‘T don’t know,” I replied, for I was in 
no humour to be communicative. 

“Don’t know! Man alive, what do you 
mean? What on earth are you doing with 
it?” 

“‘ Holding it.” 

“So I see.” There was a most un- 
pleasant grin on his face. ‘And if you 
hold it much longer like that you'll 
certainly squash it.” 


s lucky the mother doesn’t hear 
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Startled by his words, I nearly dropped 
it. Indeed, but for his assistance, I pro- 
bably should have done. Fortunately, the 
baby did not cry. 

“Come, old chap,” he said, ‘‘ what ’s the 
meaning of all this mystery ?” 

After some deliberation I told him. To 
my annoyance, instead of showing any 
sympathy, he burst into a roar of laughter. 

*You’ve been properly had,” he said, 
in his disagieeable slang, when he could 
speak. ‘Ill bet you don’t see the mother 
again for an hour at least. Don’t you 
know what it is when a woman goes 
shopping ?” 

“‘ But she hasn’t gone shopping,” I said. 

**She has gone to the restaurant. It’s 
the same thing. She’ll see sandwiches 
and cakes and chocolates and bonbons. 
Even if she only wants to buy a penny 
bun, that’s a good hour’s job. In any 
case, you'll certainly miss your train.” 
He looked at his watch. ‘* You’ve only 
three minutes, as it is.” 

“What am I to do?” I asked desper- 
ately, starting. 

“Here, take care,” he exclaimed. 
“You'll certainly kill it before you’ve 
done with it. I should give it to a porter, 
if your tale is correct.” 

“Correct? Ofcourse it is! Will you 
call a porter for me ?” 

“Oh, no—no—no,” he laughed. “I’d 
rather not be mixed up with it. Well, 
must be off. So long,’old chap! I’ll 
wish you well out of this business.” And 
away he went. 

I ran to the door, and, holding the 
baby out of sight, looked out at the 
bustling scene outside, the truckloads of 
luggage going by, the streams of hurrying 
passengers, and the clouds of steam float- 
ing upwards to the roof and obscuring the 
lights. A porter passed by. I shouted at 
him, and when he had come well inside, 
thrust the baby in his arms. 

“Hold it for me a few minutes, will 
you?” I said hurriedly. “Here is a 
shilling for your trouble.” Then I fled, 
without even pausing to see what the 
astonished man looked like. 

I was just in time to pass through the 
gate, before it was closed. When I reached 


the train, it was waiting for the signal to 
start. I opened a door, almost the first 
one I came to, and then staggered back, 
for inside was the woman who had left me 
in charge of her baby. What actuated 
me in the confusion of the moment— 
whether it was consternation at meeting 
her after deserting my charge, or anger at 
her conduct, or bewilderment, I don’t 
know; I can only say that I made a head- 
long dash for the next compartment and 
jumped in, the guard’s whistle sounding at 
the same moment. 

I had no fellow-travellers during the 
journey, which was a comfort, for I wanted 
to be alone to think over my recent 
unpleasant experience and the extra- 
ordinary behaviour of the woman who 
had been the cause of it. Once, as the 
train approached Sevenoaks, I thought | 
heard her calling from the next compart- 
ment, but my nerves were over-strung and 
| dismissed the idea as a delusion. It 
increased my anxiety, however, to get 
away without meeting her, and as soon as 
the train drew up alongside the platform, 
before it had actually stopped, I sprang 
out and rushed out of the station. 

Next day, Saturday, when I opened my 
morning paper, I was startled .to see that 
upon the arrival at Sevenoaks of the train 
by which I had travelled, a woman had 
been found dead in it. She had evidently, 
said the reporter, been murdered. The 
compartment in which the body was dis- 
covered showed every sign of a struggle, 
and the wounds could not have been self- 
inflicted. But the motive of the crime 
was obscure. It could hardly have been 
robbery, for the jewellery worn by the 
unfortunate woman was untouched, and in 
her pocket was a purse containing upwards 
of two pounds. It was suggested that the 
murderer, frightened, perhaps, by the 
slackening of speed as the train neared 
the station, might have left his foul work 
unfinished; but the police seemed to think 
that the explanation must be sought in 
some other direction.. They believed they 
had a clue, though at present they pre- 
ferred not to say what it was. They had 
not yet been able to ascertain the victim’s 
name. 


| 
| 
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In another part of the same paper was a 
short paragraph headed “ Extraordinary 
Conduct.” On the previous evening, it 
said, a person dressed like a gentleman 
had excitedly summoned a porter into the 
waiting-room at Charing Cross, thrust a 
baby into his arms and a shilling into his 
hands, and then bolted, saying he would 
be back in a 
few moments. 
The porter 
waited fortwo 
hours, and 
then, on the 
instructions 
of the station- 
master, took 
the child to 
the work- 
house. The 
person who 
had aban- 
doned it had 
never re- 
turned to 
claim it, and 
the police 
were anxi- 
ously looking 
for him. It 
seemed im- 
possible to 
account for 
his extra- 
ordinary con- 
duct, except 
on the sup- 
position that 
he was a 
lunatic. But 
whose was 
the baby ? 

So far as I 
could see, it had not occurred to any- 
one to connect the unknown baby with 
the unknown woman who had been 
murdered, but the idea instantly flashed 
into my mind. It grew rapidly into a 
conviction, though with very little solid 
ground beneath it. The particulars given 
were not sufficient to enable me to identify 
the woman, and even the exact position 
of the compartment in which she was 





‘“* Hold it for me a few minutes, will you ?” I said hurriedly. « 
“* Here is a shilling for your trouble.” 


found was not stated. Moreover, I was 
under the impression that the baby’s 
mother was alone when the train started. 
But this I could not be sure about; I 
had come upon her so unexpectedly, and 
had retreated in such confusion and haste. 
On the other hand, there was the fact that 
I had fancied I heard someone calling in 
the next com- 
partment. | 
had dismissed 
it as a delu- 
sion at the 
time, but now 
I felt sure 
that, in so 
doing, I had 
made a mis- 
take. 

All doubt 
was set at 
rest when the 
report of the 
inquest ap- 
peared. The 
proceedings 
were purely 
formal, but 
the papers 
also gave a 
full descrip- 
tion of the 
murdered 
woman. After 
reading it, | 
felt satisfied 
that she was 
the baby’s 
mother. 

Looking 
back with the 
calmness 
which dis- 
tance yives, I suppose I ought to have 
gone to the police and told them all 
I knew, but anyone who will take the 
trouble to put himself in my place will 
understand why I shrank from such pub- 
licity. I had had quite enough of the 
unpleasant business already, and was 
determined, if possible, to hold alto- 
gether aloof from it. Although the chance 
of my being dragged into it against my 
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will seemed very slight, I did not even 
venture out of doors until the Tuesday 
morning, when I had to go to town 
again. 

[ was annoyed to find that I had mis- 
laid my umbrella. I had placed it by my 
side in the waiting-room at Charing Cross, 
but I could not remember having seen it 
since. When I rushed out, after giving 
the baby to the porter, 1 could hardly 
have snatched up the umbrella, for I was 
not standing near it. In that case I must 
have left it, and must regard it as lost., 
Under the circumstances, I could not 
possibly go back and claim it. So that 
morning I had to take a stick instead, 
though the weather was showery. 

Nothing of any consequence occurred 
during the journey, but as I was hurrying 
out through the barrier some ungram- 
matical person said— 

** That’s him, there.” 

And a police inspector stepped in front 
ot me. 

“‘T must ask you to accompany me to 
the station-master’s office,” he said. 

‘“* But why ?” I gasped. 

“You will know when you get there. 
Come, please. You are stopping the way.” 

He took me by the arm and led me 
along, a number of porters closing around 
to form a bodyguard. 1 am not sure 
whether 1 was conscious at the time of 
the two lines of curious faces that stared at 
me as I passed by, or of the strange 
hush which, except for the pants of a 
distant engine, filled the great station, 
or whether these were after-impressions. | 
only know that presently I found myself in 
a dark office where a grey-bearded man 
was writing at a table littered with papers. 
He rose, looking at us with surprise. 
Several of the porters had come in also, 
and were standing near the door. 

The inspector whispered something to 
the grey-bearded man, and then, turning 
to me, said— 

** | must first warn you that anything you 
may say may be used as evidence against 
you. You need not answer any question 
unless you like. When you come to town 
on a wet day, do you usually carry a 
stick 7” 


‘No, not always — sometimes an 
umbrella,” I stammered. 

‘“‘Is this yours?” He took an umbrella 
from the table and held it up. 

I looked at it, and was forced to admit 
that it was mine. 

““On Friday last,” proceeded the in- 
spector, ‘‘ you travelled by the 4.55 train 
to Sevenoaks.” 

“T did.” 

‘In a second-class carriage, in the front 
part of the train. It would be the back 
part leaving here.” 

** Quite right.” 

“You had one companion—a woman.” 

I saw it then, the whole hideous en- 
tanglement. At first I was too stunned 
to answer, my confusion, no doubt, being 
taken as a fresh proof of my guilt. When 
I could speak, I said vehemently— 

‘‘T had no companion. I was alone—I 
swear it.” 

“Very well; we shall see,” said the 
inspector grimly. ‘When the train 
reached Sevenoaks, you sprang out before 
it stopped and bolted away. What was the 
cause of your hurry ?” 

“It is a long story,” I said desperately. 
“I can’t tell you now. 1 must have time 
to think—to collect my thoughts.” 

“Very likely. It needs some thinking. 
When the carriage was examined after you 
had gone the woman’s dead body was 
found in it. It is my business to arrest 
you on the charge of having murdered 
her.” 

** But how could I, when we were in 
different compartments 7” 

“That is part of your story, no doubt. 
Then how do you account for the fact that 
your umbrella was found under the body 
of the murdered woman ?” 

At these words the light went out of my 
eves. I felt as if 1 were going to faint, 
but by a supreme effort I recovered myself. 
The woman must by some mistake have 
carried off my umbrella when she left the 
waiting-room ; but who would believe my 
story now? I tried to speak, but my 
parched lips were soundless. 

“Do you deny that you were acquainted 
with her ?” asked the inspector. 

“I do,” I replied faintly. 
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“Rawlings, step forward.” One of the 
porters advanced a couple of paces. ‘‘ At 
a quarter to five on Friday afternoon you 
looked into the waiting-room and saw two 
persons sitting together talking. One was 
the woman who was afterwards murdered. 
Who was the other ?” 

se That ¢ the gentleman there,” replied 
the porter, pointing at me. 

“The woman had a baby in herarms ?” 

“Yes, Sir.” 

“Now, Wilson.” Another porter stepped 
forward. ‘“‘ On the same afternoon, a few 
minutes later, you were called into the 
waiting-room and asked to hold a baby by 
a person who never returned to claim 
it. Would you recognise the person 
again ?” 

““That’s him,” said the porter. 
take my oath to it.” 

“*So the case seems fairly complete,” 
said the inspector with satisfaction, turning 
to me. “First you get rid of the child, 
and then you get rid of the woman. 
Here we are on.the track of another motive 
than robbery, which I felt was insufficient 
to account for the murder.” 

What could I say; what could I do? 
The net had been drawn around me so 
tightly that, look which way I might, I 
could see no chance of escape. Corn- 
wallis could repeat the story I had told him 
in the waiting-room, but what good would 
that do? Who would believe it? He 
had not believed it himself. 

“Hold out your hands,” said the 
inspector. 

He produced a pair of handcuffs. | 
implored him not to put them on. But 
it was no use. 

“This is too serious a matter to run any 
risk,” he said. 
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I held out my trembling hands. 


He 
snapped the handcuffs upon them and told 


one of the porters to fetch a cab. While 
we waited, I thought of the coming 
ordeal—the horror of it all, as the gaping 
crowd pressed round to see me go by. 
Nothing that life can have in store for 
me can ever equal the suffering of those 
few moments. 

The porter returned with a letter which 
had just arrived by train. The inspector 
read it very slowly, with knitted brows. 
When he had finished it, he read it again. 
Finally he turned to me. 

“ This is very strange,” he said. “There 
seems to have been some mistake, though 
I don’t understand it. A man has just 
given himself up for the murder. He says he 
was the woman’s husband. They had been 
separated, met accidentally at the station, 
and travelled down to Sevenoaks together. 
According to his story, they quarrelled on 
the way, and he struck her; and then, 
horrified to find that he had killed her, he 
made his escape when the train stopped. 
He knows nothing about the baby, but—— 
Here, you had better sit down.” 

He placed a chair for me, and I dropped 
heavily into it. I suppose for some moments 
I must have lost consciousness; for when 
I was able to notice my surroundings, the 
handcuffs were gone. I was free. 

After a time I managed, by degrees, to 
tell my story. 

“Then the woman must have meant 
to abandon her child,” commented the 
inspector. ‘‘ But why should she leave 
it with you?” 

“I don’t know,” I replied. 

And to this day I don’t know, unless it 
was that I happened to be alone in the 
waiting-room. 
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rHE LATEST LONDON THEATRE. 

“THE most notable theatrical date of 

1899 must be set down as the 
opening of Mr. Wyndham’s new theatre in 
Charing Cross Road, not merely in point 
of London’s having got a new structure, 
but in point of the assurance it gives 
that Mr. Wyndham, so far from retiring, 
is enlarging his activities. Mr. Wyndham, 
who has been our best David Garrick, has 
appropriately 
settled himself al- 
most at the apex of 
a triangle formed 
by the Garrick 
Theatre and the 
Garrick Club. 
Originally a doctor 
to the body, he 
has become a 
physician to the 
mind, for the actor’s 
art resolves itself 
into no less. Born 
sixty years ago, he 
served throughout 
the American Civil 
War, and took to 
the stage in 1864 
As lessee of the 
Criterion (from 
1876), he never had 
a failure. As owner 
of Wyndham’s, he 
will prosper surely 
as heretofore. Mr. 
Wyndham has a 
public all his own. 
Probably one of the 
reasons of this is 
that he edits the 
plays which he pro- 
duces. Thus it is 
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that Mr. Pinero, who does not permit that 
process, has never had a play produced by 
Mr. Wyndham. Perhaps at his new theatre 
Mr. Wyndham may yet give us our greatest 
dramatist. 
MISS SARAH BROOKE. 

Miss Brooke, who increased her reputation 
in the autumn by her work in “ An Inter- 
rupted Honeymoon,” has Italian blood in 
her veins, which 
accounts for her 
pale complexion, 
made more striking 
by the jet- black 
hair, which she coils 
in a characteristic 
way. She has 
adopted a curious 
plan of making her- 
self quite different 
from everyone else, 
for she always wears 
a pair of handsome 
earrings, such as 
Italian gondoliers 
affect. She owes 
much of her skill 
in acting to her 
apprenticeship with 
Mr. Forbes Robert- 
son and, latterly, 
with Mr. Wyndham. 


‘* THE CALIFORNIAN 
LARK.” 
Every opera man- 
ager nowadays must 
avail himself of 
American talent. 
Nobody has done 
more so than Mr. 
D’Oyly Carte, who 
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brought Miss Geraldine Ulmar to town, 
and gave so many excellent American 
singers at the luckless opera-house in 


Photo. by Reutlinger, Paris. 
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Cambridge Circus. His latest acquisi- 
tion is Miss Ellen Beach Yaw, the 
“Californian Lark,” who appears in the 
new Savoy opera. Miss Yaw. who claims 
to be the highest soprano in the world, 
made her first appearance at Buffalo when 
she was seven. She studied in New York, 
Paris, and then in London, where concert- 
goers know her well. She is -very tall 
and handsome. Another high soprano 
is Miss Ada Colley, an Australian, who 
has done good work in the halls— 
notably, by singing the one and only 
‘* Intermezzo.” Australia, so like America 
in many ways, has given us some of our best 
singers. Witness the mellifluous Melba. 











MISS GERTRUDE 





ELLIOTT. 
She was too good for London to lose; so 
when her brother-in-law, Mr. Nat Good- 
win’s, season at the Duke of York’s came 
to an end, she was readily annexed by the 
Court to play the Princess Angela in “‘ A 
Royal Family.” Left an orphan at a very 
early age, she has been brought up by her 
elder sister, Maxine, whose marriage. to 
Nat Goodwin gave the pretty little girl her 
change. She is going to do big things, 
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for she possesses wit, pathos, prettiness, 
and, most desirable of all, a personality. 
She is staying in London with Mrs. Ryley, 
the author of “ Jedbury Junior” and of 
“An American Citizen” (in which Miss 
Elliott played so charmingly). 


THE ‘‘ SMARTEST LADY OF TO-DAY.” 





The American actress is having it all her 
own way, for Miss Fanny Ward’s toilet- 
table now glistens with the two-hundred- 
guinea diamond brooch which the readers 
of the Pelican awarded her (by 27,572 
votes) as the ‘‘ smartest lady of to-day.” 
Miss Ward, who made her first appearance 
with us at the Vaudeville in “A Night 
Out.”’ used to play boys’ parts in America 
Whether she is the ‘‘smartest lady of 
to-day” or not, it is certain she drives 
one of the smartest victorias in town, for 
you may often see her reclining behind 
a pair of blue - rosetted high - stepping 
chestnuts and a smart tiger. 








MR. BEN WEBSTER. 
Mr. Ben Webster might fitly pose as the 
‘smartest gentleman of to-day,” for few 


men look so well on the stage ashe. Heis 
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a member of the great theatrical family of 
his name (one of them was the wife of 
Sir Edward Lawson), and inherited the 
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MISS FANNY WARD, ACCLAIMED “‘ THE SMARTEST LADY OF TO-DAY.” 
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instinct for the stage to such an extent 
that he flung up the Bar, for which he 
was trained by Montagu Williams, and to 
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which he was called fifteen years ago. 
Before that he had played with the 
Kendals, whom he rejoined in 1887. 
Since then he has played in nearly every 
theatre in London. His wife, Miss May 
Whitty, comes of an old Liverpool family. 
His sister is Mrs. Sydney Brough. 


MISS ELLA SNYDER. 


You all know Miss Snyder in her Bowery 


frock. Its tawdriness cannot hide her 
good looks, for her clever face peers 
laughingly out from among her curls, and 
she is all the prettier when she puts on 
her smart frocks and sups o’ nights at the 
Savoy or whirls round Covent Garden at 
one of the Fancy-dress Balls. She makes 
an excellent Belle when she deputises for 
Edna May. Indeed, she is the best Belle 
that has appeared when Edna has been 
resting. She is no relation of Miss 
Leonora Snyder, who was Mr. Carte’s 
prima donna once. 


MR. SEYMOUR HICKS. 
Very few actors have become so well 
known in a short time as Mr. Seymour 
Hicks, who bounded into popularity 
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almost on his first appearance, for 
his ambitiousness at once fascinated the 
public. Born at St. Heliers in January 
1870, he flung up an Army crammert to walk 
on at the Grand Theatre, Islington, with 
Mr. Charles Warner in the year of Jubilee. 
He had two years in the provinces, and 
toured America with the Kendals, making 
his Londen début at the Court Theatre in 
“*Pamela’s Prodigy” in1891. Six months 
later he figured as a young medical student 
in ‘* Walker, London,” at Toole’s; but 
it was not till he returned to the Court 
in September 1893 that he really made 
a hit. He proved himself to be not only 
a smart actor, but a clever playwright, for 
he produced and acted in ‘‘ Good-bye” 
and “‘ Under the Clock,” the revue in 
which he collaborated with Mr. Brookfield, 
the greatest wit among modern English 
actors. Then he married Ellaline Terriss, 
and went to the Gaiety, where his enormous 
physical energy seemed to tire him out 
sometimes. He has written (or partly 
written) seven plays, including ‘One of 
the Best” (which he recently turned into 
book form) and ‘ With Flying Colours,” 
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MR. SEYMOUR HICKS. 


He and his. 
They have 


now running at the Adelphi. 
wife have adopted a little girl. 
no children of their own. 
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No. IIJ—BEAUFO?’S 


WARD. 


By HAMILTON DRUMMOND. 





e is no great thing that an honest- 

hearted gentleman should forgive an 
injury: that he should not only pardon 
scorn and contempt, but be ready to set 
his life at stake for his contemner, is much 
more marvellous, since ‘a sword-thrust for 
the body counts less than a pin-prick to 
the spirit. Yet this, for all his pride, did 
Raimond de Beaufoy. 

That the scorn was a woman’s scorn 
turns it still more to his credit, for a man 
can measure himself with a man, and give 
and take blows which presently heal and 
are forgotten, whereas a woman’s con- 
tempt is a whip-stroke on the face that 
leaves a weal the stinging heat of which 
keeps it well in memory. 

The day Beaufoy rode from Vaucourt his 
heart had been hot and wrathful. When 
Denise de Vaucourt nursed her maimed 
cousin Mark back to life, and married 
him for all his battering, Beaufcy still 
treasured his anger , but with the slipping 
away of the months, and his busy life here 
and there, its fierceness deadened. After 
all he was Raimond de Beaufoy, and the 
other no more than Mark de Vaucourt. 
If a foolish woman chose to fling what 
she called love into Vaucourt’s- scale as a 
makeweight, and cozen herself into think- 
ing she had the best of the bargain, it 
showed she did not appreciate the possi- 
bilities, and so was no fit mistress for 
Beaufoy. Passion of that sort—passion 
that set lightly by the Suzerainty—would 
play havoc with the fame and power of 
Beaufoy. So, as his wrath cooled, he 
found himself not alone well rid of the 
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woman, but with a kind of comfortable 
gratitude to Mark de Vaucourt. 

Indeed, so well was the affront of his 
rejection forgiven that he was now, four 
years after his heart-burnings, straining 
every power and energy Beaufoy possessed 
to succour his old rival. 

What had befallen Mark de Vaucourt 
was the sure fate of the man who thrusts 
_out his arm farther than he can draw it 
back. Bitten with an indiscreet zeal to 
ape the stern justice of his more powerful 
neighbour, he set himself a task beyond 
his strength, the task of clearing out the 
brigands, free-riders, and the like from the 
woods and fastnesses that bordered on 
Vaucourt. Beaufoy’s hinds and _herds- 
men lived in peace. Why not Vaucourt’s? 
So, with commendable enthusiasm, he 
set himself to a campaign of sudden 
death. 

For a time all went well. The wolves 
he hunted dwelt singly or in pairs, rogue 
not trusting rogue, and the greater boughs 
of the oaks of Vaucourt took to themselves 
cheering but perishable adornments that 
swung and turned and danced to the 
piping of the wind. Then the inevitable 
happened. The isolated atoms of humanity 
drew together as a mercury globule draws 
to globule—not from love, not ffoma trust, 
but from need; and Vaucourt was face to 
face with a coalition that knew not God 
nor regarded man. 

Much of this Beaufoy knew, but he was 
not the man to poke his fingers into his 
neighbour's business. The Seigneurie was 
turbulent enough in all conscience without 
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its master adding to his cares by the sight- 
ing of another man’s follies. A direct cry 
for help was another matter If lord did 


not stand by lord, why, there was an end 
to Sieurs and Seigneurs , besides, had not 
Mark de Vaucourt saved him from saddling 
Beaufoy with a fool as mistress, and so 
made him his debtor ? 

He was sitting by a small table under 
the great Beaufoy oak that grows to the 
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**A plague of men, if they be not devils, 
Seigneur. ‘The Castle is beset.” 

**So!” repeated Beaufoy. ‘ Who leads 
them? There is a truce with England.” 

**Satan himself, I think,” answered the 
man. ‘They are forest reivers, Seigneur, 
and swarm like mad bees.” 

“What? The rogues have dared? 
Listen, friend, and keep a cool wit. Who 
sent thee P” 


*“* Whose man art thou ?” 


south of the Chateau and shades the 
Justice-room, when Vaucourt’s messenger, 
his beast staggering and crisp with sweat 
that had foamed and dried three times in 
the wild ride, flung himself from the saddle 
and stammered out his news. 

“* Softly,” said Beaufoy, setting down 
the lance-head he was polishing. “A 
word at a time tells much. Whose 
man art thou? Messire de Vaucourt’s ? 
So, so. And what plague has taken 
Vaucourt ?” 


’ 


“* Mark de Vaucourt, Seigneur.” 

** And to me ?” 

“To you, Seigneur, and to ride red- 
spurred though I killed my beast. ‘Take 
another,’ said he, ‘by force or goodwill, 
but take it and ride on. This is life or 
death.’ ™ 

“‘ And the message? Briefly, now.” 

“For the Lord’s sake to save Vaucourt 
a second time as you saved it once, for it 
was in a still more evil case.” 

“Aye?” And Beaufoy sat back on his 
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stool gnawing his underlip. ‘‘ Much I 
gained by the saving. As for thee, I give 
thee this much credit, friend: thou canst 
talk straight as well as ride straight.” 

For a full minute he sat rubbing his 
chin and thinking silently, then said, “I 
have no mind for a second fool’s ride.” 

** Seigneur,” and in his earnestness the 
man pressed forward, and laid his left 
hand on Beaufoy’s knee, “my master is 
no coward, and yet his message was ‘ It is 
life or death.” 

“What? God's mercy, wouldst thou 
teach me my duty, fellow ?” and leaping 
to his feet, the Seigneur thrust him 
staggering aside. ‘‘ Marmontel! Mar- 
montel! St. Francis! Where is Mar- 
montel? Letthe tocsin be sounded and 
the word passed ‘boot and saddle’ for 
all save ten men. Go thou, friend, eat, 
drink, and rest thy bones, though if I 
know aught of a hard ride the two last 
will come easiest, but especially the drink- 
ing. Marmontel, I give you half an hour, 
and let the men eat standing. Leave 
Flemish Peter in charge, and bid him trust 
no living soul till I return. This may be a 
two days’ business.” 

‘A prompt man was Raimond de 
Beaufoy; ill to cross, hard to drive, a 
staunch friend, and a stern foe. 

' It was but little more than noon by the 
dial on the south tower when Beaufoy, 
with four-and-twenty trained men trailing 
behind him in two long lines, set out 
across the autumn stubbles. The distance 
was, perhaps, some twenty leagues, but to 
arrive with blown horses and men over- 
weary for action would have been to play 
the game straight into the rogues’ hands. 


There was, therefore, no great pressure 
of speed, and twice he called a fifteen 
minutes’ halt for rest and baiting. 


So long as the path lay across the 
domains of Beaufoy there was but little need 
for caution, but once beyond the bounds 
of the Suzerainty and within the shadow 
of the great wood lying to the south, the 
Seigneur bade every man ride silent ; yet, 
for all they heard or saw of life—save 
wild life—they might have sung 
chattered at will. 
were at Vaucourt. 


and 
‘The men of the woods 
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Into the Vaucourt pastures they rode at 
a trot, and were soon taught what fate 
awaited the Castle inmates if their relief 
was late. Even the poorest hut was 
roofless, the meanest cottage a charred 
ruin, and not once nor twice the peasant 
owner hung from his own lintel. He had 
been fool enough to say ‘“‘no” with over- 
much vigour. Of women or children they 
saw nothing, save once, nor had they time 
to search. That once sufficed. ' Men can 
see mishandled, and keep their 
phlegm, but when it comes to babes, and 
creatures but little less helpless, it is 
another matter. 

‘‘Let me but catch the villains! Lord 
God! Let me but catch them!” cried 
Beaufoy between his teeth, and rammed 
his spurs home. ‘Do what thou wilt to 
me hereafter, Lord God, but give me, I 
pray Thee, a free hand this day! Come, 
men, we must ride hard, though the beasts 
die for it.” 

For half an hour they galloped, no man 
speaking, so that the only sound was the 
rhythmic beat of the horse-hoofs on the 
firm turf. Then Beaufoy, who rode first, 
flung up his right hand as a signal, and,. 
tightening his reins with a jerk, dropped 
into a walk. They had made a circuit, 
and the grey front of Vaucourt showed 
through a sprindle of trees. 

At a sign, Marmontel ranged up along- 
side the Seigneur. 

“Slip off, and go ahead for news. The 
few minutes will breathe the beasts, and 
we must not lose the advantage of sur- 
prise. Fling me your bridle and make 
haste.” 

Without a word Marmontel swung 
stiffly to the ground, gave Beaufoy his 
reins, and ran briskly forward, keeping to 
the shelter of the timber. Inside of ten 
minutes he was back, panting. 

“It is all too quiet,” he said. ‘‘ The 
great door is splintered and off its hinges, 
and—and—Seigneur, I like not the look 
of things.” 

“To saddle: Forward, men,” said 
Beaufoy curtly; and silently, but in dis- 
order, they rode on. All purpose of 
surprise was gone, and the one thought 
in each man’s mind was to press 


men 
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forward and use his eyes first and his 
hands after. 

While still sixty yards from the flight of 
stone steps, the Seigneur halted and leaped 
down. 

‘** Let five keep the horses: Marmontel, 
see thou to that. The rest follow me,” he 
said, and set off running full speed across 
the turf, his keen eyes reading signs and 
reckoning chances as he ran. 

Marmontel was right; the door had 
been battered down and then flung out 
upon the grass that it might not impede 
entrance. There had been 
defence. The wreck of the 
doors and the twisted, window- 
bars testified to that. That 
there was no dead counted 
for nothing, since the rogues, 
in their escape, would carry 
their fallen with them; and 
that they had so escaped was 
clear, 


a stubborn 


neither 
voice nor stir, nor so much 
of life as a the 
But than 
gaping entrances, worse even 
than the heavy silence, and 
telling plainly of defeat and 
plunder, were the black trails 
that in no fewer than three 
places crept up the grey of 
the walls. Vaucourt had been 
fired, and it was, thanks to 
the haste of the victors rather than their 
goodwill, that it had escaped destruction. 

At the foot of the steps Beaufoy stopped. 
He would run no reckless risks, for all his 
certainty that the Castle was empty; but 
once his men had closed in and were at his 
back he ran lightly up, and, with his 
sword’s point well advanced, leaped across 
the threshold. 

“*God’s mercy!” he cried, checking 
himself; and those behind him heard the 
rasp of his blade driven home into its 
sheath. 

Truly the sword had been so busy that 
there was no work left undone. In the 
great square hall the chief stand had been 
made, and on every side were evidences of 
the fierceness of the struggle as piteous 
as plain. The arras was hacked, the 


for there was 


face at 


windows. worse 
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hangings trailing in ribbons, the stone 
flags smeared and pooled and clotted with 
blood. In the swirl and eddy of combat 
the antique armour and furnishings of the 
wall had been overturned, and lay rolled 
in corners in a disordered wreck. The 
very panellings of the walls were splin- 
tered, and in more than one place the dull 
oak had taken on a deeper stain. 

But the centre of the floor was the focus 
to which all turned, and as de Beanfoy’s 
men crowded forward, the laggards thrust- 
ing aside the first comers as they pushed 
to the front, jest and laugh and clamour 


Vaucourt had been fired. 


It would be foolishness to 
expect a delicacy of sentiment from men 
whose trade it was to kill, maim, or burn 
all and sundry to their patron’s order, and 
for a fee of ten crowns a month; private 
hate or public weal being equally out of 
consideration ; but when it comes to poor 
humanity, even butchers have their repug- 
nances. 

The strife, as has been said, had here 
been sharpest, and in the centre of the 
floor the victors had heaped their spoils. 
There they lay, flung in every contortion 
of twisted trunk and limb, nine marrings 
of God’s likeness. That they had fallen 
far apart was clear from the ghastly tracks 
smeared across the floor, but in the end 
they found companionship. Ncrveless 
hands grasped broken blades, and dead 


died in a gasp. 
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eyes looked out on life in dazed reproach, 
the pangs of staggering beyond the margin 
of the world still plain to be read. 

To those who found them death was 
common, and so a thing of small account; 
but the callous crowding of man on man, 
the sheer indignity to the helpless clay, 
shook them with wrath, and the silence 
was broken by a clamour of malediction 
and cries for vengeance. But these 
Beaufoy hushed with a shake of his 
hand. 

““Is Vaucourt there ?” 
not, we must search.” 

One by one they ranged the slain men 
in line by the wall; but there was no 
Mark de Vaucourt, and as they laid the 
last in his place they turned in silence to 
the Seigneur, and through the silence 
there came a cry—a shrill, high-pitched, 
petulant wail, the querulous complaint of 
helplessness in pain. 

‘Let the dead bide with God,” cried 
Beaufoy. “By St. Francis, there is life 
at last!” 

Turning down the corridor to the left, 
he ran full-speed up the narrow circular 
stone stairway rising at its end, following 
the thin complaining cry. Everywhere 
were signs of struggle, and for all his 
haste he noted them: round blots upon 
the worn steps, the print of an outstretched 
hand upon the wall as where a man had 
staggered in his wild race with death, and 
once a broken sword-blade. Some one or 
more had fled, hard pursued from below, 
having work to finish above. 

Still following the wailing, Beaufoy ran 
down a narrow, ill-lit passage-way, and 
halted at a wrecked doorway—halted to 
think. The caution of the soldier had 
come back. But his men had followed 
close behind him, and now Marmonie! 
pushed to the front. 

“‘By your leave, Seigneur, this is my 
place,” said he, and would have entered. 

“Thy place when thou art Seigneur. 
Am not I first ?” answered Beaufoy, and 
flung him reeling backward. ‘“ God’s 
mercy! Denise!” 

On the bed lay a woman, mercifully 
dead ; across her and scarcely human, he 
was so hewn and stabbed, Mark de 


“cc If 


he said. 
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Vaucourt, and in a corner beyond the 
pillow sat an eight months’ old girl-child 
dry-sobbing, her little fists rubbed hard 
into the hollows of her eyes. That much 
Marmontel saw, and the two or three 
others that crowded at his heels, but they 
saw no more; nor, to the day of his death, 
would the Seigneur ever speak, by so 
much as a hint, of what he saw in that 
upper room at Vaucourt. Round on his 
men swung Beaufoy— 

‘* Hence, all of you,” he cried. ‘‘ Let 
one so much as cross the door and the 
nine below will become ten. This is a 
woman’s business, or a priest’s, maybe.” 

Then he went down upon his knees, 
ana what he prayed and what he swore is 
known only to God and his own soul; but 
those who watched him through the chinks 
of the broken door, and saw the play of his 
face, thought there was but little of priest- 
liness in him, except it were in commin- 
ation. 

When he came out into the passage 
again he held the still sobbing child 
clumsily to his breast with his left arm—so 
clumsily, and with such a plainly unaccus- 
tomed air, that-those gathered about the 
stairhead would have laughed for all the 
tragedy, but that the hard sternness in his 
eyes cowed them. 

“Let ten bide here on guard and the 
rest follow,” he said to Marmontel as he 
tramped down the curve of the stairs at 
the head of his troop, and out into the 
evening sunshine. 

Setting the child on the front of his 
saddle, and holding her firmly there with 
his left hand, he mounted, and turning to 
the north-west, rode into the wood in 
silence. 

‘“* But, Siegneur,” ventured Marmontel, 
ranging alongside, ‘vengeance lies south.” 

The Seigneur turned on him with a 
snarl. ‘* Beaufoy’s ward comes first,” he 
said. ‘We ride for the convent of the 
Poor Clares. Vengeance can wait, and, 
by the Lord, it will but ripen in the wait- 
ing. Be at ease, Marmontel, these cowards 
shall find that my arm and my memory are 
alike long.” 

Thenceforward for two hours they rode 
in silence, and the dusk was thick about 
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On the bed lay a woman, mercifully dead. 
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them when Marmontel knocked at the 
porters’ lodge of the Convent of Our Lady 
of Good Hope, and bade the fellow tell 
the Mother Abbess that the Seigneur de 
Beaufoy was without on an errand of 
peace. 

“And let her hasten,” added Beaufoy 
as he dismounted. “For all our peace, I 
and mine are somewhat impatient.” 

Presently the sliding panel set in the 
door rattled in its grooves, and from 
behind the bars of the opened grating a 
white face looked out. To have the 
courage of religion is well enough, but 
the reputation of Raimond de Beaufoy 
was none of the best, and rumour had it 
that he held few things sacred. 

“* Madame ”—and the Seigneur held the 
child so that the light from within fell 
upon her sleeping face—‘‘be this my 
surety,” and in a few words he told her of 
the sack of Vaucourt, and how that little 
Denise—‘‘ I make no doubt, Madame, but 
that her name is Denise, and if it be not 
now, by St. Francis it shall be henceforth, 
for her mother’s sake” — heiress of 
Vaucourt, was now ward of Beaufoy in 
virtue of his Suzerainty. 

“Keep her for me, Madame. Who am 
I, to nurture such a tender lamb, since— 
and if it be a sin may the Lord forgive 
me—there is but little of the sheep in me. 
So long as she bides here Beaufoy will pay 
a hundred crowns yearly for her up-keep, 
and more if need be. Be it my part to 
see that Vaucourt yields it ; and, Madame, 
for pity’s sake and for the loving tender 
woman’s nature in you, send to Vaucourt 
to-morrow. Men can dig holes for men, 
but Madame de Vaucourt lies there, and 
there may be others, for we did not 
search.” 

Thus it came that the care of the lands 
of the child Denise fell to Raimond de 
Beaufoy, while her nurture in body and 
Spirit was watched over by Our Lady of 
Good Hope. 

In all respects the child throve. That 
Beaufoy presently forgot her was to her 
gain, since she was;the more fully left to 
the gentle and wholesome teachings of 
those who kept truth and faith alight in a 
dead and corrupt age. But if the Seigneur 
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gave little heed to the child Denise, he 
nursed and fed Vaucourt with such good- 
will that there were those who said it was 
no better than a fief of Beaufoy, and lied in 
the saying. Beaufoy was no spoiler of the 
weak, and least of all would he rob the 
charge that death and blood had com- 
mitted to his ward. So, for eighteen years 
the months swung round ; Beaufoy, except 
for the payment of the tale of crowns, 
giving, as has been said, small heed to 
Denise de Vaucourt, when, with little 
warning, /+his memory was spurred into 
wakefulness. It came in this fashion. 

Of all Beaufoy’s friends, and he had 
many, none had served him so well or so 
loyally as Henri de Beautaire, a Pecard 
gentleman of longer pedigree than purse, 
and who was, indeed, as poor in lands as 
he was rich in courage, honesty, and a 
sunny temper. For eight years the bond 
of frank faith, good fellowship, and many 
dangers risked in common, had bound 
them fast, and one day as they sat under 
Beaufoy’s oak Beaucaire asked a recom- 
pense. 


“It is seven years since you married, 
Seigneur,” he said, “and to see that 
noble little lad growing up at your knees 


fills me with envy. If Monseigneur de 
Grandfrai grants leave, give me Denise for 
a wife, that I, too, may see my children 
before I am greyheaded, and their youth 
is a burden to my age. I warrant 
Vaucourt and Beaufoy will be but closer 
knit.” 

Beaufoy set the lad down upon the 
grass. ‘Run to Marmontel, my Sieur, 
and learn thy sword-play. What talk is 
this of Grandfrai? My Lord Bishop has 
his rights spiritual and I my rights 
temporal; I pray the Lord the two do 
not clash, for Grandfrai’s sake.” 

“But Denise, Seigneur, Denise ?” ' 

““Oh, Denise, Denise ; I would as soon 
see thee at Vaucourt as any man; -but 
what of Grandfrai? How come his 
fingers into the affairs of Vaucourt? Am 
not I Suzerain? Is Denise not Beaufoy’s 
ward ?” 

“Theodore of Grandfrai takes leave to 
doubt it,” answered Beaucaire. ‘‘ That 
much I heard to-day.” 














“Whose ward, then? The King’s?” 
‘““Nearer home, Seigneur: Grandfrai’s 
himself. He says the widow and the 
orphan are the peculiar care of the Church, 
and therefore——” 

‘** And therefore I must toil and plan and 
scheme for eighteen years to fatten—ha! 
by St. Francis! this must be seen to, lest 
he marry Denise to the Lord knows whom 
off-hand, and so the wealth of Vaucourt, 
of my making, will be a thorn in Beaufoy’s 
side for ever after! That Theodore of 
Grandfrai should play-me such a trick! I 
took him for a simple matins-and-vespers 
priest. Speak out, Beaucaire! ‘This touches 
you as closely as it does me. Is there more 
behind ?” 

“‘Only that young Martin de Chapny—” 

‘De Chapny, de Chapny? God give 
me patience! I would have the man hung 
to his own lintel within the month! De 
Chapny, forsooth! Beaufoy owes him no 
goodwill, nor he Beaufoy. We must strike, 
my friend, we must strike! At last I have 
found a use for Father Grégoire. ‘The good 
man must have grown rusty in marrying, 
and to-day he shall polish his memory. 
Let every man who can be spared make 
ready; and, since the riding will be hard 
the friar must stick to his.saddle, though 
we tie his legs beneath the beast’s belly. 
De Chapny! God’s mercy! - Beaufoy has 
not yet fallen so low as to be tricked by 
any monk of them all, be he Bishop or 
begging brother.” 

Though from Chateau Beaufoy to the 
convent of the Poor Clares, where Denise 
lay in charge of the grey nuns, was a three 
hours’ ride, it was all too short to cool 
the Seigneur’s wrath. Nay, the heat, the 
haste, and the dust were so many spurs 
and goads to prick it into fresh fierceness, 
so that the evil temper in him grew with 
the miles. Nor did the sight that greeted 
his eyes outside the heavy gates of the 
convent quiet his humour. 

“ By St. Francis! my Lord Bishop is 
forehanded with us. Yonder is a squire 
with de Chapny’s arms upon his shield. 
Thank the Lord there is a layman in the 
case, since to trounce a Churchman is as 
shameful as striking a woman, and one is 
like to gain as much or as little by the one 
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as the other. Knock, Marmontel, knock, 
and be not over-nice about it. Friend,” 
he went on as a scared face looked through 
the grating, “‘ for thy body’s health imperil 
thy soul a little, and open the door. 
Raimond de Beaufoy has come to claim 
his ward.” 

Whereat, instead of the door opening, 
the panel slid back in its grooves, and 
from across the wall came the ring of feet 
pattering up the hard roadway to the con- 
vent, which stood some hundred yards 
from the girdle of walls. 

“Let six face round, lest my Lord 
Bishop’s persuaders to the peace of God 
take us unawares ; and do you, Marmontel, 
and two others, pick me out of the wood 
a stout and heavy sapling, lest in the 
maintenance of right and justice and the 
peace of the Suzerainty it be needful to 
batter in yonder door. Nay! stay a 
moment; our friend of the white cheeks 
is back again, and not alone.” 

This time the panel was untouched; 
but after a mighty rasping of locks and 
shooting back of bolts, the postern to the 
left of the great door was flung wide, and 
into the open space stepped Theodore of 
Grandfrai. A right bishop-like picture 
he made, standing there in the framework 
of the doorpost and lintel, Christian 
prelate from his thin fringe of white hair 
to his sandalled feet. Unlike many of his 
day, he carried no insignia of the Church 
Militant about him, saving those of 
spiritual warfare. A crucifix and a rosary 
swung from his girdle, the former of 
silver, the latter of some simple beads. His 
dress was no more than the grey frock of 
his Order, and for all that he was the full 
figure of a man; the mild benevolence of 
his face warranted Beaufoy’s description 
of him as a priest of matins and vespers. 
He might also have added of charity and 
consolation, but that the Seigneur had 
never needed such ministrations. 

Yet, for all his mildness, Theodore of 
Grandfrai was no man to forego a jot of 
the rights of the Church, or abate a tittle 
of the privileges of religion. 

“Is this seemly, Seigneur de Beaufoy, 
to come clamouring at these gates of peace 
in such a fashion ?” 
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“Is it seemly, my Lord Bishop,” 
answered the Seigneur, no whit abashed, 
“to filch my ward, Denise de Vaucourt, 
from me on some monkish pretence? So 
goes the story; if I am wrong,I crave your 
pardon, but by St. Francis, I claim my 
ward also.” 

“The Lord forbid that I should so 
debase my office as filch a ward of thine, 
or of any man’s. There lies your error. 
Denise de Vaucourt is ward to Grandfrai, 
and not all the wrath or browbeating of 
every lord in France can loose the bond.” 

“Your ward, Bishop, yours? God's 
mercy = 

‘“* Nay, not mine, but Grandfrai’s.” 

‘“* Have done with juggle of words; thy 
ward, for thou art Grandfrai! What, then, 
of me? Do I count for nought who have 
sweated and laboured and planned for 
Vaucourt these eighteen years ?” 

““At whose instance, Seigneur de 
Beaufoy ? Your own and no one else’s. 


It is time,” and the Bishop squared his 
shoulders and looked Beaufoy full in the 
face, “it is time you learned that to lay 


your hand upon a thing is not to own it.” 

“What?” cried Beaufoy, smiting a 
clenched fist upon a palm, “ Do I want 
Vaucourt? By the Lord, no! But here 
is my friend, Messire Henri de Beaucaire, 
whom I have brought to wed my ward 
Denise de Vaucourt, and wed her he shall. 
By the King’s grace, I am Seigneur.” 

“By God’s grace, I am_ Bishop,” 
answered the other, ‘‘and just so much 
as God outweighs the King does my right 
overtop yours. Denise de Vaucourt is 
orphaned, and to the orphan the Church 
of Christ is mother paramount. To 
Messire de Beaucaire I take no exception. 
An estimable gentleman in all truth, but 
Denise de Vaucourt is already promised. 
Her betrothal is this very night, and so 
little do I fear you or your pretended 
rights, Seigneur, that I frankly ask your 
presence and that of any three you will, 
but let a fifth seek to cross the doorway, 
and I tell you, Raimond de Beaufoy, that 
you will set ablaze such a fire in Augoumois 
as will need the tears of all France to 
quench. Come an you will come, or 
bide ; it’s all one to me.” 
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Turning, he left the door open behind 
him, and walked slowly up the path to the 
great grey building, of which glimpses 
could be caught between the laden orchard- 
trees that closed it round. For an instant 
Beaufoy sat his saddle, weighing the 
chances; then he flung himself to the 
ground. ‘He is right; it were a fool’s 
deed to split Augoumois on such a 
question; yet, by the faith of Beaufoy, 
de Chapny shall not marry Denise de 
Vaucourt. Come,  Beaucaire; follow 
thou, Marmontel; he said take three, 
and I will take but two. Hark you,” 
and he turned sharply to his men, “let 
there be no brawlings. Who touches 
Grandfrai or Chapny, except upon my 
word, touches me. The Lord forbid 
that any unconsidered zeal should set 
Augoumois a-burning.” 

. Leisurely, and like one who knew that 
whatsoever was in progress must needs 
wait his pleasure, the Seigneur followed 
Theodore of Grandfrai, pausing every half- 
dozen or dozen paces to point out this or 
that to Beaucaire, as if to set an accent on 
his slowness. 

“Trust the Church to be well served ! 
Saw you ever such a burden of fruit or 
such a smooth pleasantness of turf? By 
St. Francis, if I were not Beaufoy I would 
be a monk! Not Charles in his beloved 
gardens is more daintily surrounded. 
Mark the wealth of Madonna lilies, and 
out of season, too; the very air is spiced 
by them. Poor Clares they called them- 
selves! See the carvings of the doorway, 
and there on yonder gables; my faith, 
what betier could they have an they were 
Rich Clares!} What, my friend? The 
Bishop waits us? Aye, aye! lead thou, 
and we will follow. It were the crime of 
a heretic to make a Bishop wait!” 

Behind the great door with its many 
bolts and studs of metal was yet another 
barrier, a kind of latticed screen of 
hammered ironwork, and beyond it lay 
the cool grey of the broad and silent hall. 
Crossing this, they were ushered into a 
chamber whose magnificent proportions of 
width, height, and length might well have 
been the glory of a palace, even had its 
mouldings and frescoes been less splendid. 





THE 


Here again there was silence, but a silence 
tremulous with the life of a great throng 
strained into attention. 

For half its space the room was packed, 
but packed so that its lower end and three- 
fourths of its centre were empty. Up 
between the crowded lines of grey-robed 
women walked the Seigneur, Beaucaire at 
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midst—ranged at her left. 
her he stopped. 

** My thanks, Madame, for all the love 
and care you have shown my ward, and I 
pledge you my faith that Raimond de 
Beaufoy has as long a memory for an 
obligation as for an injury Could a man, 
who has to hold his own with the world, 


Six paces from 


‘Is this seemly, to come clamouring at these gates of peace?” 


his side and Marmontel two paces in the 


rear. His eyes were smiling, but his 
mouth was hard-set, and to one who knew 
him it was plain he was in no placable 
mood. 

But it was neither to right nor left that 
he looked, but in front, where, at the 
further end of the room, the Abbess stood, 
a group of her nuns about her, Denise by 
her side, and Theodore of Grandfrai with 
a dozen of his monks—de Chapny in their 


. 
But now the time has come to 
relieve you of your charge, and that you 
may have no fear for her safety 1 have a 
score of men without who know no other 
law than that I give them. ‘To be frank, 
Madame, I have promised Denise in 
marriage to my friend Messire Henri de 
Beaucaire ; and where Beaufoy gives his 
friendship no woman need shrink from 
giving her trust.” 

“But,” and the Abbess drew Denise 


say more ? 
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Keep me, Mother, and hold me fast.” 
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towards -her—a slender slip of a girl, 
dressed in the plainest white, and her hair 
drawn back from her pale face in a simple 
knot—‘“ Denise is but a child.” 

““My Lord Bishop differs, Madame,” 
answered Beaufoy gravely. ‘‘ And she 
who is woman enough for Martin de 
Chapny is woman enough for Henri de 
Beaucaire.” 

‘““T am here,” cried de Chapny, “ by 
grace of Monseigneur de Grandfrai, 
and i 

“La! la! la!” broke in the Seigneur. 
‘*May Monseigneur de Grandfrai teach 
you better manners, though if he fails in 
that duty, never fear, there are others to 
take his place! This is no affair of yours, 
Messire, saving as catspaw to Grandfrai’s 
monkey.” 

** But it is of miné, Raimond de Beaufoy,” 
and Bishop Theodore confronted the 
Seigneur. ‘‘ Denise de Vaucourt is ward 
to Grandfrai by right and privilege of the 
Church. What? Because you mouth and 
bully, shall I playtraitor to my trust ? No!— 
not for fifty Beaufoys, with fifty score church- 
plunderers at their back! Listen r 

‘**No, rather, listen thou!” cried Beaufoy. 
“Must I lose my toil because it suits your 
crooked policies to filch my labour on a 
trumped pretence ? Denise is Beaufoy’s 
by right of lives set in the balance and 
eighteen years of struggle. And here, 
before you all, and in the face of God, I 
swear RS 

‘* Swear not at all, Raimond de Beaufoy, 
lest in reply, instead of calling God to 
witness, I call Him to curse.” 

“‘Curse on,” cried Beaufoy, gripping 
round for his sword, ‘‘ but have Denise I 
shall. De. Beaucaire, Marmontel, come, 
they are but a pack of monks!” 

‘*Men as well as monks,” cried. back 
the Bishop, and at a sign the brethren 
gathered round the Abbess and fronted 
Beaufoy with uplifted crucifixes. 

“Tush,” said the Seigneur, ramming 


home his half-drawn blade, ‘said I not 
that a man could no more strike a monk 
than a woman! For peace sake I will 
humour the girl. Hearken, Denise. I 
was your mother’s friend, and in the day 
of her need all that man could do to save 
her I did. You, at least, I saved. “Wau- 
court I have tended, nursed, nourished, 
and so far as lay within me I have played 
the father. Remember this, and tell 
me, is it your wish to marry Martin de 
Chapny ?” 

And out of the great silence that fol- 
lowed, Denise, never lifting her head from 
the Mother’s breast, answered in a whisper, 
ee : 

**Good!” cried de Beaufoy. “If you 
owed me a debt, Denise, you have paid in 
full. Are you answered, Monseigneur ?” 

‘*Hearken, Denise,” said Theodore of 
Grandfrai in his turn. ‘For eighteen 
years the Church has guarded, sheltered, 


taught, and loved you. In your sorrows 


you have been comforted, in your troubles 
you have been soothed, in your doubts you 


have been guided. ‘The love of God has 
been brought near to you. Motherless, 
you have lacked no mother; fatherless, 
you have lacked no father. Remember 
this, and tell me, Denise, is it your will to 
marry Henri de Beaucaire ?” 

And again, holding the Mother the 
closer, Denise answered, ‘‘ No!” 

For a moment there was a silence, and 
it was the girl who broke it. 

‘* Keep me, Mother, and hold me fast. 
If 1am but worthy let me be as you are, 
the Bride of the Lord Christ and of none 
else.” 

Again there was a silence; such a 
silence as when men feel,that the Eternal 
is very near, and this time it was Beaufoy 
who broke it. 

“So be it,” he said solemnly. ‘“ Let 
us leave bickering, we two. Thou and I 
must. stand aside, Bishop, for here is a 
greater than us both.” 

















ITTLE LONGACOMING had es- 
caped the march of improvement. 
No railway linked restful town with restless 
city; and the wide sandy streets, shaded 
by old maple trees, remained for hours 
undisturbed. A few shops disfigured the 
main street. With this exception, that 
street was lined with old-fashioned homes— 
frame buildings rich in wide verandahs 
and great chimneys. In the heart of the 
town stood the First Presbyterian Church ; 
brick walls blushing through leafy screen, 
wooden spire lifting a white finger against 
the sky. 

Across the way from the old church 
stood the old parsonage. This was the 
home of Doctor Will, an old-fashioned 
shepherd who for half a century had led 
his old-fashioned flock through green 
pastures and by still waters. Happy days 
were those old days in little Long- 
acoming—too happy to last. For one 
evil day American enterprise built a rail- 
way and linked the old town to the new 
world. 

* * * * 

The “iron horse” wrought a trans- 
formation in Little Longacoming. In six 
months the population doubled; old 
homes changed into new shops; factory 
smoke polluted the clean, clear air; the 
meadows behind the town parted into 
building lots; the great wind-break of 
pine woods fell before the axe of enter- 
prise. New people, who came with the 
railway, were full of new energy ; they put 
“‘go” into secular affairs; they tried to 
put more “go” into that old-fashioned 
Gospel which had satisfied Longacoming 
for generations. 

‘The natural optimism of the old town 
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angered the new Christians. True, 
Doctor Will’s people were noted for clean 
living, honest dealing. The town had 
always been free from the coarse dissipa- 
tion of other towns. But all this counted 
nothing, so the new folk said, in the 
absence of that loud profession of faith 
which proved spirit wrestling with flesh. 
This spiritual deadness of Longacoming 
was charged to the sinful sunniness of 
Doctor Will. 

The new element in the townfolk, being 
aggressive, soon captured the First Pres- 
byterian Church. And the first act of 
the new men was to ask Doctor Will to 
resign. 

“The Doctor must realise,” the new 
trustees wrote, ‘‘ that he was too old for 
the leadership of a large congregation. 
They would pay him up to the end of the 
year, but he must vacate the parsonage at 
once.” 

+ * * % 

It was Sunday afternoon: the Sunday 
after the message of dismissal had been 
received. That morning Doctor Will had 
preached his farewell sermon, had spoken, 
in his old-fashioned way, from the text : 
“Love is God, for God is love,” the key- 
note of his own life. But not a word of 
protest at his dismissal had fatlen from his 
lips. 

“He was an old man: it was right for 
him to make room for the new generation : 
he loved them all: he hoped they would 
continue to love him: his prayers would 
follow them: he asked the prayers of his 
old congregation.” 

Through the open window came the 
spring sunshine and the sweet music of 
rustling leaves and fretting branches. A 
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new light rested, so many folks fancied, 
on the rugged face of the old shepherd, 
a new note rang clear in his deep, rich 
voice. 

After the benediction came many hand- 
grips; and in many voices, some broken : 
‘**God bless you, Doctor Will!” Then a 
bevy of young folks had brought the old 
‘‘shepherd” home, as young folks had 
formed his bodyguard from church to 
parsonage every Sunday morning during 
half a century. Many friends called during 
the afternoon. It had been a busy, trying 


day for Doctor Will, and the coming of 


twilight was indeed welcome. 

But when, at last, he was safe in the 
twilight and alone, a wave of sad thought 
swept over him. 

“Father, how can I live without my 
work ?” 

The old, dim eyes lifted to the white 
church spire over the way. 
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“Tt is my life, Master!” 

Then Doctor Will turned, and with 
trembling hand, plucked a spray of honey- 
suckle, pressed it to his white lips; then 
he dropped the flower and took up his old 
Bible. Opening at random he read aloud, 
memory aiding dim old:eyes— 

“1 will not leave you comfortless.” 
Then the peace of twilight fell on Doctor 
Will’s face, his head sank back, and the 
dim old eyes closed as if in sleep. 

* * * % 

Wind of eventide stirred the honey- 
suckle ; a rose overhead swayed like censer 
swung by unseen hands; a bird hopped 
slowly along the verandah rail. And then 
the still air grew tremulous with the first 
note of evening bell. At the familiar 
sound Doctor Will started forward. 

“The bell—yes, Master.” 

And then twilight and Doctor Will 
faded out of Little Longacoming. 
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A TEA-GOWN and 
A book of 


wisdom for the fair 


an easy chair; 


Instructing them to shun the net 


Which man for 


womankind has set 


Or else the newest fairy tales 


Where Princess over Prince prevails; 


A cheery fire, a shaded lamp, 


Now what more do you ask, sweet scamp ? 


You say there’s one thing wanting yet, 


And that’s (of course) your cigarette ! 
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HE Cape isa very different place from an extraordinary attraction for men who 
what it was when the Dutch Fleet might have been Kings, for did not the 
visited it in 1670, when the quaint old Prince Imperial lose his life there ? 

An object lesson 
of the progress of 
the Transvaal 1s 
afforded by our 
picture. The Out- 
landers celebrated 
the Jubilee by 
dragging models 
through Johannes- 
burg, showing the 
increase of min- 
erals. One globe 
represented the 
Rand cyanide out- 
put at 2,740,272 
ounces, valued at 
£9,592,957, while 
the gold output in 
the last ten years 
print reproduced here was published for the was shown as 12,275,835 ounces, valued at 
benefit of Europe. Years before this the 443,544,084. Of course it has swollen 
resplendent Prince Rupert ofthe Rhine had considerably since this estimate was made. 
wished to ex- 
plore Mada- 
gascar, and 
would un- 
doubtedly 
have done 
so, but for 
the fact that 
his mother’s 
‘the Queen of 
Bohemia) 
English 
counsellors 
nipped the 
scheme in 
the bud by 
declining to 
supply him 
with funds. 
South Africa 
has, indeed, AN OBJECT LESSON OF THE PROGRESS OF THE RAND. 





From an Old Print. 
THE CAPE AS IT APPEARED TO THE DUTCH FLEET IN 1670. 
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PICTURESQUE PARIS: RUE GRENIER-SUR-L’EAU, WITH CLOCHETTE 
OF ST. GERVAIS. 





